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DroACTIC AND MORAL PIECES. 



MY MIDNIGHT MEDITATION. 



llL-busied man ! why should'st thou take such care 

To kngthen out thy hf^'e short calendar r 

When every spectacle thou look'st upon 

Presents and acts thy execution. 

Each drooping season and each flower doth cry, 
* Fool ! as I fade and wither^ thou must die/ 

The beating of thy pulse (when thou art well). 

Is just the tolling of thy passing-bell : 

Night is thy hearse, whose sable canopy 

Covers alike deceased day and thee. 

And all those weeping dews which nightly fall 
Are but the tears shed for thy fimeral. 

Dr. King's PoemSf p. 138. 
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TIMES GO BY TURNS. 

X HE lopped tree in time may grow again. 
Most naked plants renew both fruit and flower: 
The sorriest wight may find release of pain, 
The driest soil suck in some moisf ning shower. 
Times go by turns, and chances change by course 
From foul to fiur, from better hap to worse. 

The sea of Fortune doth not ever flow, 
She draws her favours to the lowest ebb ; 
Her tides have equal times to come and go. 
Her loom doth weave the fine and coaracsl web. 
No joy so great but runneth to an end, 
No Itap so hard but may in fine amend; 

Not always fall of leaf, nor ever spring. 
No endless night, nor yet eternal day ; 
The saddest birds a season find to sing, 
The roughest storm a calm may soon allay. 
THus with succeeding turns God tempen^ all. 
That man may hope to rise, yet fear to fiedl. 

A chance may win that by mischance was lost, 
That net that holds no great takes little fish ; 
In some things all, in all things none are crost. 
Few all they need, but none have all they wish. 
Unmeddled joys here to no man befal. 
Who least luih some, who most hath never all. 

HOBBRT SOUTHWELL* 
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THB 

SEARCH AFTER FEUCITY. 



1 HB wisest men that natare e'er could boa3t| 
For secret knowledge of her power, were lost, 
Confounded, and in deep amazement stood^ 
In the discovery of the chiefest good : 
Keenly they hunted*, beat in every brake. 
Forwards they went, on either hand, and back 
Returned they counter; but then* deep-mouth'd art. 
(Though often chaileng'dsdDtyyet ne'er could start. 
In all th' enclosures of philosophy. 
That game, from squat, they term. Felicity: 
Tliey jangle, and their maxims disagree, 
As many men, so many minds there be. 

One digs to Pluto's throne, thinks there to find 
Her grace, rak'd up in gold : another^s mind 
Mounts to the courts of Kings, with plumes of honour 
And feather'd hopes, hopes there to seize upon her; 
A third, unlocks the painted gates of pleasure. 
And ransadss there, to find this peerless treasure ; 
A fourth, more sage, more wisely melancholy, 
Persuades himself, her deity's too holy 



« JTeen/jr they huniedf &c.] To thb and the succeediog Unes may 
with justice be appUed wbat Dr. Warton has obsenred of lome lines of 
Pope : *' The metaphors in the succeedinf^ lines, drawn from the field- 
sports of setting and shooting, seem below the dignity of the subject.'* 

Esiay on Pope, Vol II. p. 184. 
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For common bands to touch, he rather chooses 
To make a long day's journey to the Muses; 
To Athens (gown'd) he goes^ and from that school 
Returns vaasped, a more msti^cted foot 

Where lies she then? or lies she any where? 
Honours are bought and sold, she rests not there ; 
Much less in pleasures hath she her abiding. 
For they are shar'd to beasts, and ever sliding; 
Nor yet in virtue, virtue's often poor ; 
And (cnishM with fortune) begs from door to door. 
Nor is she sainted in the shrine of wealth; 
lliat, makes men slaves, is unsecured from stealth ; 
Conclude we then, Felicity consists 
Not in exterior fortunes, but her Ibts 
Are boimdlessy and her laige extension 
Outruns the pace of human appc«h«nsion; 
Fortunes are seldom measured by desert. 
The fauer ftce hath oft the fbukr heart; 
Sacred Felicity doth ne'er extend 
Beyond itself; in it, all wishes end: 
llie swelln^ of an outward fortune can 
Create a prqap'rous, not a happy man ; 
A peaceful conscience is the true content^ 
And wealth is but her golden omamaat. 

Job MmtanU by F. Qmrles, 
Med. xiii. Edit l630. 
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SCORN NOT THE LEAST. 



vV HERE wards are weak, and foes ebcoun^big strongs 
Where mightier do assault than do defend. 
The feebler part puts up enforced wrdbg, 
And silent ^ees that, speech could not amend; 
Tet hig^r powers must ttdxk, though they refmic^ 
When sun is«et, the little stars will shine. 

While pike do range, the silly tench doth fly, 
And crouch in privy creeks, with smaller fish: 
Yet pikes are caught ndien iittle fish go by, 
These fleet afloat, while those do fill the dish ; 
There is a time even for the worms to creep. 
And suck the dew while all their foes do sleqp. 

The marline cannot ever soar on hi^^ 

Nor greedy grey-hound still pursue the chase, 

Hie tender lark will find a time to fly. 

And fearful hare to run a quiet race. 

He that high growth on cedars did bestow. 

Gave also lowly mushrooms leave to grow. 

In Haman's pomp poor Mordocheus wept; 
, Yet God did turn his fate upon his foe. 
The lazar pin'd, while Dives' feast was kept. 
Yet he to heaven, to hell did Dives go. 
We trample grass, and prize the flowers of May, 
Yet grass b green, when flowers do fade away. 

ROBERT SOUTHWELL. 
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THE 

DISTINCTION BETWEEN WISDOM AND 

KNOWLEDGE. 



X HE moral poets (nor unaptly) feign 
That, by lame Vulcan's help, the pregnant brain 
Of sovereign Jove brought forth, and at that birth 
Was borne Minerva, lady of the earth. 

Outrange divinity ! but sung by rote ; 
Sweet is the tune, but in a wilder note. 
The moral says, all wisdom that is given 
To hood-wink'd mortals, first proceeds iVom heaven ; 
Truth's error, wisdom's but wise insolence. 
And light's but darkness, not deriv'd from thence ; 
Wisdom's a strain transcends morality. 
No virtue's absent, wisdom being by. 
Virtue by constant practice is acquir'd. 
This (this by sweat unpurchas'd) is inspir'd : 
The masterpiece of knowledge, is to know 
But what is good from what is good in show, 
And there it rests: wbdom proceeds, and chooses 
The seeming evil, th' apparent good revises; 
Knowledge descries alone; wisdom applies; 
That makes some fools, this maketh none but wise; 
The curious hand of Knowledge doth but pick 
Bare simples. Wisdom pounds them, for the sick; 
In my afflictions, Knowledge apprehends 
Who is the author, what the cause and ends. 
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It finds that Patience is my sa^ relief, 

And that the hand that caus'd can car« my grief; > 

To rest contented here, is but to bring 

Clouds without rain, and heat without a spring: 

What hope arises hence ? the devils do 

The very same : they know and tremble too ; 

But sacred Wisdom doth apply that good. 

Which simple knowledge barely understood; 

Wisdom concludes, and in conclusion proves 

That wheresoever Grod corrects he loves: 

Wisdom digests what Knowledge did but taste ; 

That deals in futures. Has in things are past: 

Wisdom's the card of Knowledge, which, without 

That guide, at random's wreck'd on every doubt : 

Knowledge, when Wisdom is too weak to guide her, 

Is like a headstrong horse, that throws the rider: 

Which made that great philosoplier avow, 

He knew so much that he did nothing know. 

Job Militanty by F. Quarles, Med. xL 



THE 

INSUFFICIENCY OF MONUMENTAL HONOUftS 
TO PRESERVE THE MEMORY. 

Y ou, mighty lords,, that with respected grace 

Do at the stem of fair example stated. 

And all the body of this populace 

Guide with the turning of your hand ; 

Keep a right course ; bear up from all disgrace; 

Observe the point of glory to our land : 
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Hold ap disgraced Knowledge from the groand; 

Keep Virtue in requeat; give Worth her due. 

Let not Neglect with barb'rous means confound 

So fair a good^ to bring in Night a-new : 

Be not, O be not, accessary found 

Unto her death, that must give life to you. 

Where will you have your virtuous name safe \sad. 
In gorgeous tombs, in sacred ceUs secure? 
Do you not see those prostrate heaps betra/d 
Your father's bones, and could not keep them sore ? 
And will you trust deceitful stones fair laid. 
And think they will be to your honour truer ? 

No, no; unsjkuring Time will proudly send 
A warrant unto Wrath, that with one frown 
Will all these mock'ries of vainglory rend, 
And make them (as before) ungrac'd, unknown; 
Poor idle honours, that can ill defend 
Your memories, that omnot keep their own. 

And whereto serve that wondrous trophy now 
That on the goodly plain near Walton stands? 
That huge dumb heap, that cannot tell us how. 
Nor what, nor whence it is; nor with whose hands, 
Nor for whose glory — it was set to show. 
How much our pride mocks that of other lands. 

Whereon when as the gazing passenger* 
Hath greedy look'd with admiration; 



* Whereon tDhen as the gazing passenger y &c] Pope bad a similar 
idea in tiis intended Ode on the Folly of Ambition, the sketch of 
wbich is preserved in Roflfhead, p. 484, 
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And £uii would know his birth, and what he were ; 
How there erected; and how long agone : 
Enquires and asks his fellow traveller 
What he hath heard, and his opinion : 

And he knows nothing, then he turns again. 
And looks and sighs; and then admires afiresh, 
And in himself with sorrow doth complain 
The misery of dark forgetfulness : 
Angry with Time that nothing should remain. 
Our greatest -wonder's wonder to express. 

Then Ignorance, with fabulous discourse, 
Robbing fair Art and Cunning of their right. 
Tells how those stones were by the devil's force 
From Afric brought to Ireland in a night ; 
And thence to Brittany, by magic course, 
From giant» hands redeem'd by Merlin's slight; 

And then near Ambri plac'd, in memory * 
Of all those noble Britons murther'd there 
By Hengist and his Saxon treachery. 
Coming to parley in peace at unaware. 
With this old legend then Credulity 
Holds her content, and closes up her care. 

t And as for thee, thou huge and mighty frame, 
That standst corrupted so with Time's despite. 
And giv'st false evidence against their fame 
That set thee there to testify their right; 

* jind then near Ambri placed in memory^ &c.] See Sdden's Notes 
to Drayton's Poly-Olbion, Song 3, Mr. Warton's Hist, of English 
Poetry, Vol. I. p. 53. 

t A few lines of inferior merit are here omitted. 
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And art become a traitor to their name% 
That trusted thee with all the best they might ; 

Thou shalt stand still bely'd and slandered, 

The only gazing-stock of Ignorance, 

And by thy guile the wise admonished, 

Shall never more desire such hopes t' advance, 

Nor trust their living glory with the dead 

That cannot speak, but leave their fame to chance. 

Considering in how small a room do lie. 

And yet lie safe, (as fresh as if alive) 

All those great worthies of antiquity, 

Wliich long foreliv'd thee, and shall long survive; 

Who stronger tombs found for eternity. 

Than could the powers of all the earth contrive. 

Where they remain these trifles to upbraid, 
Out of the reach of spoil, and way of rage ; 
Tho' Time with all his pow'r of years hath laid 
Long batt'ry, back'd with undermining Age ; 
Yet they make head only with their own aid. 
And war with his all-conqu'ring forces wage; 
Pleading the heaven's prescription to be free, 
And t' have a grant f endure as long as he. 

Mu8ophilu8, by S. DanieL 



* jind art become a traitor to their name.^ Thus Drayton, speak- 
inip of the same place : 

III did those mighty men to trust thee with their story. 
That hast foi^t their names, who reared thee for their glory: 
For all their wondrous cost, thou that hast serv'd them so, 
WhAi 'tis to trust to tombs, by thee we easily know. 

Poly-OlHonf Song 3. 
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THE^ 

IDEA BEATinCAL. 



End and begimung of each thing that grows. 
Whose self no end, nor yet beginning knows; 
That hath no eyes to see, nor ears to hear, 
Yet sees and hears, and is all eye, all ear ; 
* lliat no where is contam'd, and yet is every where. 

Changer of all things, yet immutable. 

Before and after all, the first and last; 

That moving all is yet immoveable ; 

Great without quantity, in whose forecast 

Things past are present, things to come are past ; 
Swift without motion, to whose open eye 
The hearts of wicked men unbreasted lie. 

At once absent and present to them, far ai^d nigh. 

It is no flaming lustre made of hght. 

No sweet concent, or well-tim'd harmony ; 

Ambrosia for to feast the appetite. 

Or flowery odour mix'd with spicery. 

No soft embrace or pleasure bodily. 
And yet it is a kind of inward feast, 
A harmony that sounds within the breast. 

An odour, light, embrace, in which the soul doth rest, 

A heavenly feast no himger can consume, 
A light unseen yet shines in every place ; 
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A sound 00 time can steal, a sweet perfume ' 
No winds can scatter, an entire embrace 
That no satiety can e'er unlace. . 

Ingrac'd into so high a* ifavour, there 

The saints, with thai compeers, whok worlds outwear. 
And things unseen do see, and things unheard do hear. ^ 

Christ's Triumph, by G. Fletcfaer, 
Part IL Stan. 39—42. 



REFLECTIONS ON DEATH. 

1 h' Egyptians, amidst their solemn feasts. 
Used to welcome and present their guests 
With the sad sight of man's anatomy, 
Serv'd in with this loud motto, ' All must die.' 
Foob often go about, when as they knay 
Take better Vantage of a nearer way^ 
Look well 'into your bosoms : do not flatter 
Your known infirmities : behold, what matter 
Your flesh was made of. Man, cast back thine eye 
Upon the weakness of thine infancy ; 
See how thy lips hang on thy mother's breast 
Bawling for help, more helpless than a beast. 

Liv'st thou to childhood? then behold what toys 
Do mock the sense, how shallow are thy joys. 
€om*st thou to downy years ? See how deceits 
Gull thee with golden fruit, and with false baits 
Slily beguile the jmme of thine affection. 
Art thou attain'd at length to full perfection 
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Of ripen'd yean? Ambition bath now sent 
Tbee on her frothy errand ; Discontent 
Pays thee thy wages. Do thy grizly hairs 
Begin to cast account of many cares 
Upon thy head ? The sacred lust of gold 
Now Gre9 thy spurit*, for fleshly hist too cold 
Makes thee a slave to thine own base desire. 
Which melts and hardens at the selfsame fire. 
Art thou decrqpit ? then thy very breath 
Is grievous to thee, and each griefs a death. 
Look where thou list, thy life is but a span. 
Thou art but dust, and, to conclude, — a man. 
Thy life's a warfare, thou a soldier art, 
Satan's thy foeman, and a faithful heart 
Thy two-edg'd weapon, patience is thy shield, 
Heaven Is thy chieftain, and the world thy field. 

To be afraid to die,, or wish fbr death, 
Are words and passions of despairing breath ; 
Who doth the first the day doth faintiy yield, 
And who the second basely flies the field. 
Man's not a lawful steersman of his days. 
His boodess wish nor hastens nor delays : 
We are God's hired workmen ; he discharges 
Some late at night, and (when he list) enlarges 
Others at noon, and in the morning some : 
None Inay relieve himself till he bid come : 
If we receive for one half day as much 
As they that toil till evening, shall we gruteh t 

Job Militant, by F. Quarles, Med. viii. 



* the sacred lust of gold 

Nowflres thy spirit,^ Sacred is here used in the sense of «•» 
WTMlf, like the auri tacra fames of Yiigil. JEn» III. 57. 
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THE 

IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, 

IMPUED FROM ITS MOTION. 






•• 1 HE soul, which iu thb tarthly mould 

The Spirit of God doth secretly infuse, 
Because at first she doth the earth behold. 
And only this material world she views : 

At first her moUier-earth she holdeth dear, 
And doth embrace the world and worldly things ; 
She flies close by the ground, and hovers here, 
And mounts not up with her celestial wings. 

Yet under heav'n she cannot light on aught 
That with her heavenly nature doth agree ; 
She cannot rest, she cannot fix her thought. 
She cannot in this world contented be. 

For who did ever yet, in honour, wealth. 
Or pleasure of the sense, contentment find? 
Who ever ceas'd to wish, when he had health ? 
Or having wisdom, was not vex'd in mind ? 

With this desire she hath a native might 
To find out every truth if she bad time ; 
Th' innumierable effects to sort aright^ 
And by degree from cause to cause to climb. 
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it since our life so fast away doth slides 
\ doth aliungry ea^e through the wind, 
- as a ship tran^rted with the tide, 
liicb in their passage leave no print behind ; 

* which swift little time so much we spend 

ifle some few things we through the sense do strain, 

tat our short race of Ufe b at an end, 

e we the principles of skill attain. 

Nosce Teipsum, by Sir John Davb, p. 68. 

4 



THE 

INSTABILITY OF HUMAN GREATNESS. 



OND man, that looks on earth for happiness, 
d here long seeks what here is never found ! 
r aU our good we hold from heav'n by lease, 
ith many forfeits and conditions bound; 

Nor can we pay the fine and rentage due; 

Thou^ now but writ, and seal'd, and giv'n anew, 
t daily we it break, then daily must renews 

y 

e 

** Jiui since our Ufe $o fast away doth slide, &c] So, Pope : 
Life's stream for observation will not stay, 
It hurries aU too fast to mark their way : 
ttL vain sedate reflections we would make^ 
When half our knowledge we must snalch, not take. 
On human actions reason thou^ yon can, 
It may be reason, but it is not man : 
His principles of action once explore, 
That instant 'tis his principle no more, 

Efiit. to Sir R» Temple, 



I 

1 

\ 
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¥^y shoiild'st thou here look for perpetual good. 
At every loss against heav'n's face repuung? 
Do but behold where glorious cities stood, 
With gilded tops, and silver turrets shining; 

There now the hart fearless of greyhound feeds. 

And loving pelican in safety breeds ; 
There shrieking satyrs fin the people's empty steads. , 

Where is th' Assyrian lion's golden hide*. 

That all the east once grasp'd in lordly paw ? 

Where that great Persian bear, whose swelling pride 

The lion's self tore out with ravenous jaw ^ 
Or he which 'twixt a lion and a pard. 
Through all the world with nimble pinions far'd, 

And to his greedy whelps his conquered kingdoms shared? 

Hardly the place of such antiquity, 

Or note of these great monarchies, we find: 

Only a fading verbal memory. 

And empty name in writ, is left behind : 

But when this second life and glory fades, 
And sinks at length in time's obscurer shades, 

A second fall succeeds, and double death invades. 

That monstrous beast, which, nurs'd in Tiber's fen. 
Did all the world with hideous shape afiray ; 

> 

* Where U th* jitsyrian li^n^a golden kide^ &c.] Thus, Speuer 
In The Ruines of Time : 

What now is of th* Assyrian lioness, 
Of whom no footing now on earth appears ? 
What of the Persian bear's outrageonsness. 
Whose npemory is qoite worn out with years ? 
Who of the Grecian- libbard now ought hears, 
That overran the East with greedy power. 
And left his whdps their kingdoms to devour? 

Hughes's Edit. p. 9. 
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That fill'd with costly spoil his gaping den, 

And trod down all the rest to dust and clay : 

His battering horns, puU'd out by civil hands, 
And iron teeth, lie scatter'd on the sands ; 

Back'd, bridled by a monk with seven heads yoked stands. 

And that black vulture, which with deathful wing 
O'ershadows half the earth"", whose dbmal sight 
Frighted tlie muses from their native spring, 
Already stoops, and flags with weary flight, 

Who then shall h(>pe for happiness beneath; 

Whereeach new day proclaims chance, change, and death. 
And life itselfs as flit as is the air we breathe ? 

Purple Island^ by P. Fletcher, 
Cant VII. St 2—7^ 



* And that block vulture^ which with deathful wing 

Overshadows half the earth,'\ Mr. Hayley, in his Essay on His- 
tory, has a very bold and magnificent image of this kind. He is about 
to describe Livy : 

Of mightier spirit, of majestic frame ; 
With powers proportion'd to the Roman fkme. 
When Rome s fierce eagle his broad wings unfurVd^ 
And shadow*d with his plumes the subject world 
In bright pre-eminence, &c. Ep. L 
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FAITH. 



1 HE proudest pitch of that victorious spirit 
Was but to win the worid, whereby t' inherit 
The aiiy pun*ase of a transitoiy 
And glozing title of an age's glory; 
Would'st thou by conquest win more fame than he. 
Subdue thyself; thyselfs a world to thee. • 
Earth's but a ball^ that heaven hath quilted o'er 
With Wealth and Honour, banded on the floor 
Of fickle Fortune's false and slippery court. 
Sent for a toy, to make us children sport, 
Man's satiate spirits with fresh delights supplying, 
To still the fondlings of the world from crying; 
And he, whose merit mounts to such a joy. 
Gains but the honour of a mighty toy. 

But would'st thou conquer, have thy conquest crown'd 
By hands of Seraphims, triumphed with the sound 
Of heaven's loud trumpet, warbled by the shrill ; , 
Celestial quire, recorded with a quill 
Pluck'd from the pinion of an angel's wing, 
Confirm'd with joy by heaven's eternal king; 
Conquer thyself, thy rebel thoughts repel. 
And chace those false affections that rebel. 
Hath heaven despoil'd what/his full hand hath given theef 
Nipp'd thy succeeding blossoms? or bereaven thee 
Of thy dear latest hope, thy bosom friend? 
Doth sad Despair deny these griefs an'end? 
Despair's a whisp'ring rebel, that within thee. 
Bribes all thy field, and sets thyself again' thee : 
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Make keen thy fkith, and with thy force let flee, 

If thou not conquer him, he'll conquer thee : 

Advance thy shield of Patience to thy head, 

And when Grief strikes, Hwill strike the striker dead. 

* In adverse fortunes, be thou strong and stout. 

And bravely win thyself, heaven holds not out 

His bow for ever bent; the disposition 

Of noblest spirit doth, by opposition, 

Exasperate the more : a gloomy night 

Whets on the morning to return more bri^t; 

t Brave minds, oppressed, should in despite of Fate, 

Look greatest, like the sun, in lowest state J. 

But, ah! shall God thus strive with flesh and bloods 

Receives he glory from, or reaps he good 

In mortals^ ruin, that he leaves man so 

To be o'erwlielmM bythis unequal foe ? 

May not a potter, that, from out the ground, 
Hath framed a vessel, searcli if it be sound ? 
Or if, by furbishing, he take more pain 
To make it fairer, shall the pot complain? 
Mortal, thou art but clay; then shall not he. 
That fram'd thee for his service, season thee? 
Man, close thy lips; be thou no undertaker 
Of God's designs; dispute not with thy Maker. 

Job Militant, by F. Quarles, Med. iii. 

• Two lines are here omitted, 
f Two lines are liere omitted. 

\ Brave mindsy opprestf should in despite offaie 

Look greatest, lil^e the sun, in lowest state.] Blair has the sanie 
thought in his fine poem, The Grave, speaking of the deaUi of the 
just man : 

By nnperceiy'd degrees he wears away, 
Yetf like the «un, teenu larger at his setting* 



i 
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TO THE 

HONOURABLE MR. W. E 



txR who is good is happy; let the loud 

Artillery of heaven break through a cloud. 

And dart its thunder at him ; hell remain 

Unmov'd, and nobler comfort entertain 

In welcoming the approach of death, than vice 

Ere found,in her fictitious paradise. 

Time mocks our youth, and (while we number past 

Delights, and raise our appetite to taste 

Ensdng) brings us to unflatter'd age*, 

Where we are left to satisfy the rage 

Of threatening Death : pomp, beauty, wealth, and all 

Our fnendships, shrinking from the funeral 

The thought of this begett that brave disdain 

With which thou view^st the world, and makes those vain 

Treasures of fancy, serious fools so court, 

And sweat to purchase, thy contempt or sport. 

What should we covet here ? why interpose 

A cloud 'twixt us and heaven ? kind nature chose 

Man's soul th' Exchequer where she'd hoard her wealth, 

And lodge all her rich secrets ; but by the stealth 

Of our own vanity, w^ are left so poor. 

The creature merely sensual knowes more. 

The learned Halcyon by her wisdom finds 

A gentle season, when the seas and winds 

• ........ unflatter'd a|r^] A very original epitbtt 
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Are Silenced by a calm, and then brings forth 
The happy miracle of her rare birth, 
Leayingywith wonder all our arts possest. 
That view the architecture of her nest. 
Pride raiseth us 'bove justice. We bestow 
Increasie of knowledge on old minds, which grow 
By age to dotage ; while the sensitive 
Part of the world in its first strength doth live. 
Folly ! what dost thou in thy power contain 
Deserves our study ? merchants plough the main. 
And bring home th' Indies, yet aspire to more. 
By avarice in the possession poor. 
And yet that idol Wealth we all admit 
Into the soul's great temple; busy Wit 
Invents new orgies, Fancy frames new rites 
To show its superstition ; anxious nights 
Are watch*d to win its favour; while the beast 
Content with nature's courtesy doth rest. 
Let man then boast no more a soul, since he. 
Hath lost that great prerogative ; but thee 
(Whom fortune hath exempted from the her^ 
Of vulgar men, whom virtue hath preferred 
Far higher than thy birth) I must commend, 
Rich in the purchase of so ^weet a friend. 
And though ray hte conducts me to the shade 
Of humble Quiet, my ambition paid 
With safe content, while a pure virgin fan^e 
Doth raise me trophies in Castara's name; 
No thought of glory swelling me above 
The hope of bemg famed for virtuous love ; 
Yet wish I thee, guided by better stars, 
To purchase unsafe honour in the wars, 
Or envied smiles at court ; for thy great race 
And merits well may challenge th' highest place. 
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Yet know, what busy path soe'er you tread 
To greatness, you must sleep among the dead *. 

Castara, by W. HabingtoD^ 
Edit. 1640. 



SIC VITA. 



JLiKE to the falling of a star, 
Or as the flights of eagles are ; 
Or like the fresh spring's gaudy hue ; 
Or silver drops of morning dew ; 
Or like a wind that chafes the flood ; 
Or bubbles which on water stood : 
Even such is man, whose borrowed light 
Js strait caird in, and paid to-night. 

The wind blows out ; the bubble dies ; 
The spring entomb' d in autumn lies ; 
The dew dries up ; the star is shot : 
The flight is past^ and man forgot. 

Dr. King's PoemSf p. 1S9« 

* Vet know, what busy path 8oe*er you tread 

To greatncssy you must sleep among the dead."] How comprOf 
liensively, how plainly, yet how sublimely, hath Gray expressed this 
|ti^te sentiment : 

The jpaths qf glory lead but to the grave. Ekgy. 
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TO 

MY NOBLEST FRIEND, J. C , ESQ. 

SIR, 

X HATE die country's dirt and manners, yet 
I love the silence ; I embrace the wit 
And courtship, flowing here in a full tide. 
But loath the expense, the vanity, and pride. 
No place each way is happy ; here I hold 
Commerce with some, who to my ear unfold 
(After a due oath minister'd) the height 
And greatness of each star shines in the state. 
The brightness, the eclipse, the influence. 
With others I commune *, who tell me whence 
The torrent doth of foreign discord flow : 
Relate each skirmish, battle, overthrow. 
Soon as they happen ; and by rote can tell 
Those German towns even puzzle me to spell ; 
, The cross or prosperous hie of princes, they 
Ascribe to rashness, cunning, or delay ; 
And on each action comment with more skill 
Than upon Livy did old Machiavell. 
O, busy folly ! why do I my brain 
Perplex with the dull policies of Spain, 
Or quick designs of France ? why not repair 
To the pure innocence of the country air, 
And neighbour thee, dear friend ? who so dost give 
Thy thoughts to worth and virtue, that to live 

• With others I commune.] See note Vol. I. p. 108. 
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Blest, is to trace thy ways ; there, might not we 

Arm against passion with philosophy ; 

And, by the aid of leisure, so control 

Whatever is earth in us, to grow all soul ? 

Knowledge doth ignorance engender, when 

We study mysteries of other men 

And foreign plots. Do but in thy own shade. 

Thy head upon some flow'ry pillow laid, 

(Kind Nature's housewifery) contemplate all 

His stratagems wha labours to enthral 

The world to his great master, and youll find 

Ambition mocks itself, and grasps the wind. 

Not conquest makes us great, blood is too dear 

A price for glory : honour doth appear 

To statesmen like a vision in the night. 

And, juggler-like, works on the deluded sight. 

The unbusied only wise : for no respect 

Endangers them to error ; they affect 

Truth in her naked beauty, and behold ^ 

Man with an equal eye, not bright in gold 

Or tall in title ; so much him they weigh 

As virtue raiseth him above his clay. 

Thus let us value things ; and since we find 

Time bends us toward death, let's in our mind 

Create new youth, and arm against the rude 

Assaults of age ; that no dull solitude 

Of the country dead our thoughts, nor busy care 

Of the town make us not think, where now we are 

And whither we are bound ; Time ne'er forgot 

]Qi3 journey, though his steps we numb'red not. 

Castara, by W. Habington. 
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FAREWELL TO THE VANITIES OF THE WORLD, 



Pare WELL, ye gilded follies, pleasing troubles; 

Farewell, ye honoured rags, ye glorious bubbles ; 

Fame's but a boUow echo; gold pure clay; 

Honour the darling but of one short day. 

Beauty, th' eye's idol, but a damask'd skin ; 

State but a golden prison to live in. 

And torture free-born minds : embroider'd trains 

Merely but pageants for proud swelling veins; 

And blood ally'd to greatness, is alone 

Inherited, not purchased nor our own, 

Fame, honour, beauty, state, train, blood and birth. 
Are but the fading blossoms of the earth. 

I would be great, but that the sun doth still 
Level his rays agaiust the rising hill: 
I would be high, but see the proudest oak 
Most subject to the rending thunder-stroke ; 
I would be rich, but see men, too unkind, 
Dig in the bowels of the richest mind : 
I would be wise, but that T often see 
tlie fox suspected, whilst the ass goes free : 
I would be fair, but see the fair and proud^ 
like the bright sun, oft setting in a cloud : 
I would be poor, but know the humble grass 
Still trampled on by each unworthy ass: 
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Rich hated : wise suspected: .scorn'd if poor: 
Great fear'd: fair tempted: high still envy'd more: 
I have wish'd all ; but now I wish for neither 
Great, high, rich, wise nor fair; poor FU be rather. 

Would the world now adopt me for her heir, 
Would beauty's queen entitle me * The Fait,* 
Fame speak me Fortune's minion, could I vie 
Angels with India * ; with a speaking eye 
Command bare heads, bow'd knees, strike Justice dumb. 
As well as blind and lame, or give a tongue 
To stones by epitaphs: be call'd great master 
In the loose rhymes of every poetaster ; 
Could I be more than any man that lives, 
Great, fair, rich, wise, all in superlatives ; 
Yet I more freely would these gifts resign. 
Than ever fortune would have ma(^ them mine, 
And hold one minute of this holy leisure 
Beyond the riches of this empty pleasure. 

Welcome pure thoughts, welcome ye silent groves. 
These guests, these courts, my soul most dearly loves : 
Now the wing'd people of the sky shall sing 
My cheerful anthems to the gladsome spring: 
A prayer-book now shaU be my looking-gla^s. 
In which I will adore sweet virtue's face. 
Here dwell no hateful looks, no palace-cares. 
No broken vows dwell here, nor pale-fac'd fears : 

• could I vie 

Angels with Indut."] An angel is a piece of coin, value ten ahO- 
lings. The words to vie angels, are a periphrasis, and signify to com" 
pare wealth. See Sir J. Hawkini's note on the passage, WaHoo^t 
Angler, p. 264. Cartwright uses the word angels : 

Ton shall ne'er know what angels, pieces, pounds. 
These names of want and b^gary mean. 

l%e Ordinary, Act II. 8c. iii» 
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Then here 111 sit^ and sigh my hot love*s fcdly. 

And learn t' affect an holy melancholy ; 

And if Contentment be a stranger then^ 
I'll ne'er look for it^ but in heaven again. 

SIR H. WOTTON. 



THE 

SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 



JVIy glass is half unspent? forbear f arrest 
My thriftless day too soon: my poor request 
Is that my glass may run but out the rest. 

My time-devouring minutes will be done 
Without thy help; see ! see how swift they run; 
Cut not my thread before my thread be spun. 

The gain's not great I purchase by this stay ; 
What loss sustain'st thou by so small delay. 
To whom ten thousand years are but a day ? 

My following eye can hardly make a shift 
To count my wmged hours; they fly so swift. 
They scarce deserve the bounteous name of gift. 

The secret wheels of hurrying time do give 
So short a warning, and so fast they drive^ 
That I am dead before I seem to live. 
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And what's a life? a weary pilgrimage, 
Whose glory in one day doth fill the stage 
With Childhood^ Manhood, and decrepit Age. 

And wliat's a life ? the flourishing array 

Of the proud summer-meadow, which to-day 

Wears her green plush, and is to-morrow hay. 

Read on this dial *, how the shades devour 

My short-lived winter's day f 1 hour eats up hour j 

Alas ! the total's but from eight to four. 

Behold these lillies, which thy hands have made 

Fair copies of my life, and open laid 

To view, howvsoon they droop, how soon they fade ! 

Shade not that dial night will blind too soon; 
My non-aged day already points to noon; 
How simple is my suit! how small my boon! 



* Read on this dial, &c.] No poet whatever has introdaced thb 
circumstance with the happiness of Shakspeare, who compares the 
silent and almost imperceptible flight of beauty to the stealing sha- 
dow of a sun-dial. As the lines are in one of his minor poems, they 
may probably have escaped the notice of common readers : 

Ah yet doth beauty like a dial hand 
Steal from his figure, and no place perceiy'd ; 
So your sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand, 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceivM. 

Poems, Constant Affection, Edit. 1640. 

The verses are incorrect, but the idea is fine : the shadow steals firon 
the dial^s hand, and not the dial's hand from the shadow. 

-f My short-lived winter'^s day J] Dyer, in his well-koown Grongar 
Hill, well denominates the smile of Fate, 

A sun-beam in a winter's day. 

For further observations on this piece, see Jackson's very elegant and 
sensible Letters, YoL II. Let. xiz. 
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Nor do I beg this sloider inch, to wile 

The time away, or falsely to beguile 

My thoughts with joy; here's nothing worth a smile. 

Quarles' Embkmsy B, III. £mb. xiii. 



O THAT THOU WOULDST HIDE ME IN THE GRAVE, 
THAT THOU WOULDST KEEP ME IN SECRET UNTIL 
THY WRATH BE PAST. PSALMS. 



^h! whither shall I fly? what path untrod 
Shall I seek out to 'scape the flaming rod 
Of my ofiended, of my angry God? 

Where shall I sojourn? what kind sea will hide 
My head from thunder? where shall I abide, 
Until his flames be quenchM or laid aside? 

What if my feet should take their hasty flight. 
And seek protection in the shades of night? 
Alas! no shades can blind the God of light. 

What if my soul should take the wings of day. 
And find some desert ; if she spring away. 
The wings of Vengeance clip as fast as they. 

What if some, solid rock should entertam * 
My frighted soul? can sohd rocks restrain 
The stroke of Justice and not cleave in twain? 
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Nor sea, nor shade, nor shield, nor rock, nor cave^ 

Nor silent deserts, nor the suUen grave, 

Where flame-ey'd Fury * means to smite, caa save. 

^Tis vain to flee; 'till gentle Mercy show 

Her better eye, the further oflf we go, 

Tlic swing of Justice deals the mightier blow. 

Th' ingenuous child, corrected, doth not fly 
His angry mother's hand, but clings more nigh, 
And quenches with his tears her flaming eye. 

Great God ! there is no safety here below; 

Thou art my fortress, thou that seem'st my foe, 

Tis thou, that strik'st the stroke, must guard the blowf. 

Quarles' Emblems. 



ALL TfflNGS ARE VAIN. 



unLLTHOUGH the purple morning, brags in brightness of the 

sun 
As though he had of chased night, a glorious conquest won: 
The time by day, gives place again to force of drowsy night. 
And every creature is constrainM to change his lusty pl^ht 



* flame-ey'd Fury,"] An epithet highly original and fine. 

Shakspeare VAtsfir^tifd Fury in his Romeo and Juliet. 

f For further observations, see Jackson^s Letters, Vol. II. hei, zxx. 
where both these particular pieces of Qoarles were first more imme- 
diately brought forward to the public eye. 
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Of pleasure all that here we taste; 
We feel the contrary at last. 

In spring, though pleasant Z^yrus hadi fruitfiil eai^ io- 

spiredy 
And nature hath each bush, each branch, with blossoms 

brave attired : 
Yet fruits and flowers, as buds and blooms, full quickly 

withered be. 
When stormy winter comes to kill, the summer's jollity. 
By time are got, by time are lost, 
All things wherein we pleasure most. 

Although the seas so calmly glide, as dangers none appear. 
And doubt of storms, in sky b none, king Phoebus shines so 

clear: 
Yet when the boisterous winds break out, and raging waves 

do swell, 
The seely bark now heaves to heaven, now sinks again to heU, 
Thus change in ev*ry thing we see, 
And nothing constant seems to be. 

Whofloweth most in worldly wealth, of wealth is most unsure. 
And he that chiefly tastes of joy, doth sometime woe endure: 
Who vaunteth most of numbered friends, forego them all be 

must. 
The fairest flesh and liveliest blood, is tum'd at length to dust; 

Experience gives a certain ground. 

That certain here, is nothing found. 

Then trust to that which aye remains, the bliss of heavens 

above, 
Wtach Time, nor Fate, nor Wind, nor Storm, is able to re* 

move. 
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Trust to that sure celestial rock, that rests in ^oiioiiB tfaone^ 
That hath been, is, and must be still, our anchor hold aknt 

The world is but a vanity, 

In heaven seek we our surety. 

The Paradise of Dainty Devises^ 
Fol. 18, 44, signed F. K*. 



CHURCH MONUMENTS. 



W HILE that my soul repairs to her devotion. 
Here I entomb my flesh, that it betimes 
May take acquaintance of this heap of dust ; 
To which the blast of Death's incessant motion, 
Fed with the exhalation of our crimes. 
Drives all at last ; therefore I gladly trust 

My body to the school, that it may learn 
To^pell his elements, and finds his birth 
Written in dusty heraldry and lines. 
Which dissolution sure doth best discern. 
Comparing dust with dust, and earth with earth. 
These laugh VLtjeat, and marble put for signs. 

To sever the good fellowship of dust, 

And spoil the meeting. What shall point out them^ 

* Probably written by Francis Kinwelmershe, a contribator to the 
collection in which they appear, and a student of Gray'i Inik He m» 
listed Gascoigne in his tragedy of Jocasta. 
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When tbey shall bow, and kneel, and fall down flat 
To kiss those heaps, which now they have in trust ? 
Dear flesh, while I do pray, learn here thy stem 
And true descent : that when thou shalt grow fkt, 

And wanton in thy C];avings> thou may'st know 
That flesh is but the glass which holds the dust 
That measures all our time ; w)iich also shall 
Be crumbled into dust, mark here below 
How tame these ashes are, how free from lustj 
Hiat thou may'st fit thyself agamst thy ML 

The Temple, by G. Herbert, 
p. 56, Edit. 1709. 



AGAINST FOREIGN LUXURY. 



^ND now, ye British swains (whose harmless sheep 
Than all the world's beside I joy to keep), 
IVhich spread on every plain and hilly wold. 
Fleeces no less esteemed than that of gold, 
For whose exchange one India gems of price, 
The other gives you of her choicest spice ; 
And well 9he may : but we unwbe, the while> 
Lessen the glory of our fruitful isle ; 
Making those nations think we foolish are, 
For baser drugs to vent our richer ware. 
Which (save the bringer) never profit man^ 
Except the sexton and physician. 

VOLTlI. D 
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And whether change of dimes, or what it be, < 

That proves our mariners' mortality. 

Such expert men are spent for such bad feres 

As might have made us lords of what is theiirs. 

Stay, stay at home, ye nobler spirits, and prize 

Your lives more high than such base trumperies ; 

Forbear to fetch ; and they'll go near to sue. 

And at your own doors offer them to you ; 

Or have tf^eir woods and plains so ovei^grown 

With pob'nous weeds, roots, gums, and seeds unknown. 

That they would hire such weeders as you be 

To free their land from such fertility. 

Their spices hot their naturebest endures. 

But 'twill impair and much distemper yours. 

What our own soil affords befits us best ; 

And long, and long, for ever may we rest 

Needless of help ! and may this isle alone 

Furnish all other lands, and this land none! 

Britannia's Pastorals^ by W. Browne, 
B. II. Song iv. 



OF 

THE COURTIER'S UPE. 

JVliNE own John Poins, smoe ye delight to know 
The causes why that homeward I me draw. 
And flee the praise of courts, whereso they go. 
Rather than to live thral under the awe 
Of lordly looks, wrapped within my cloak» 
To will ^d lust leammg to set a law; 
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It is not, that because I storm or mock 
The power of them, whom Fortmie here hath knt 
Charge over us, of right to strike the stroke; 
But true it is, that I have always meant 
Less to esteem them, than the common sort. 
Of outward things that judge in their intent^ 
Without regard what inward doth resort: 
I grant, some time of Glory that the fire 
Doth touch my heart, me Ibt not to report: 
Blame by honour, and honour to desire. 
But how may I this honour now attain. 
That cannot die the colour black a liar* ? 
My Poins, I cannot frame my tune to feign, 
To cloak the truth, for praise, without desert. 
Of them that list all vice for to retain: 
I cannot honour them that set their part 
With Venus and Bacchus all their life long; 
Nor hold my peace of them, although I smart. 
I cannot crouch nor kneel to such a wrong. 
To ivorship them' like Gk>d on earth alone, 
That are as wolves these sell/ lambs among; 
I cannot with my words complain and moan, 
And suffer nought; nor smart without complaint. 
Nor turn the word that from my mouth is gone. 
I cannot speak and look like a saint. 
Use wiles for wit, and make deceit a pleasure, 
Call craft counsel, for lucre still to paint: 



* But how may I this honour now attain 
That cannot, &c.] Thus Johnson: 

Well may they rise ; while I, whose rustic ton^t 
Ne'er knew to puzzle right, or varnish wrong, 
Spum*d as a beggar, dreaded as a spy, 
Live unregarded^ unlamented die. London, 
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I cannot wrest the law to fill the coffer, 
With innocent blood to feed myself fat, 
And do most hurt where that most help I offer. 
I am not he that can allow the state 
Of high Caesar, and damn Cato to die, 
. That with his death did 'scape out of the gate^ 
From Caesar's hands, if Livy doth not lie ; 
And would not live where Liberty was lost^ 
So did his heart tlie commonwealth apply. 
I am not he, such eloquence to boast. 
To make the crow in singing, as the swan; 
Nor call the lion of coward beasts the most, 
That cannot take a mouse as the cat can. 
And he that dietb for hunger of the gold. 
Call him Alexander, and say that Pan 
Passeth Apollo in music manifold, 
Praise Sir Topas for a noble tale. 
And scorn the story that the knight told. 
Praise him for counsel that is drunk of ale, 
Grin when he laughs*, that beareth all tlie sway. 
Frown when he frowns, and groan when he is pale; 
On others lust to hang both night and day. 
None of these Poins would ever frame in me ; 
My wit is nought, I cannot learn the way. 
And much the less of things that greater be, 
That asken help of colours to devise, 
To join the mean with each extremity, 
With nearest, virtue aye to cloak the vice ; 

* Chin when he laughsy &c.] So Johnson : 

To shake Tvith laughter ere the jest yoa hear, 
To pour at will the counterfeited tear: 
And 33 their patron hints the cold or heat. 
To shake iu dog-days, in December sweat 

Xr«lllf«tf. 
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And as to purpose likewise it shall fall, . 

To press the virtue that it may not rise; r 

As drunkenness good fellowship to call, 

The friendly foe with his Mr double face, 

Say he is gentle, and courteous therewithal; 

Affirm that Favill hath a goodly grace 

In eloquence ; and cruelty to name. 

Zeal of Justice ; and change in time and place: 

And he that suffereth offence without blame, 

Call him pitiful, and him true and plain 

That raileth reckless unto each man's shame*. 

Say he is rude, that cannot lie and feign 

The lecher a lover, and tyranny 

To be right of a prince's reign, 

I cannot, I, no no, it will not be. 

This is the cause that I could never yet. 

Hang on their sleeves the w^igb (as thou may'st see) 

A chip of chance, more than a pound of wit : 

This makes me at home to hunt and hawk, 

And in foul weather at my book to sit. 

In frost and snow, then with my bow stalk, 

No man doth mark whereso I ride or go. 

In lusty leas at liberty I walk ; 

And of these news I feel no weal no woe, 

Save that a clog doth hang yet at my heel, 

No force for that, for that is ordered so, 

That I may leap both hedge and dyke full well. 

I am not now in France to judge the wine, 

With savory sauce those delicates to feel, 

* and him true and plain, 

That raileth reckless unto each mans shame."] Tbas Horace : 

at est tnicalentior, atque 

plus eqao liber j simplex fortisque habeatar. 

Lib. I. Sat.iU.l.$^ 
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Nor yet in Spain, wliere one must him indiney 
Rather than to be, outwardly to seem, 
I meddle not with wits that be so fine. 
Nor Flanders cheer lets to my sight to deem. 
Of black and white, nor takes my wits away, 
IVith beastliness, such do those beasts esteem ! 
Nor I am not, where truth is given in pay 
For money, prison, and treason : of some 
A common practice used night and day : 
But I am here in Kent and Christendom , 
Among the Muses, where I read and rhyme. 
Where if thou list, mine own John Poius, to come. 
Thou shalt be judge, how I do spend my time. 

Sir Thomas Wyat, TottePs Edit. 



THE 



PLEASURES OF LITERARY RETIREMENT. 



J\1y free-born Muse will not, hke Danae, be 
Won with base dross to clip with slavery ; 
Nor lend her choicer balm to worthless men. 
Whose names would die but for some hired pen, 
No : if I praise, Virtue shall draw me to it. 
And not a base procurement make me do it. 
What now I sing is but to pass away 
A tedious hour, as some musicians play; 
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ake another my own griefs bemoan; 

be least alone when most alone. 
s can I, as oft as I will choose, ' 

sweet Content by my retired muse, 
n a study find as much to please 
hers in the greatest palaces. 
tikWL that lives (according to his power) 
hat he loves bestows an idle hour; 
id of hounds that make the wooded hills 
in a hundred voices to the rills, 

the pleasing cadence of a line 
k by the concert of the sacred Nine, 
u of hawks, the raptures of my soul 
scend their pitch, and baser earths control, 
unning horses. Contemplation flies 

quickest speed to win the greatest prize, 
ourtly dancing, I can take more pleasure 
ear a verse keep time and equal measure, 
vinning riches, seek the best directions 

I may well subdue mine own affections, 
abing stately piles for heirs to come, 

in this poem I erect my tomb, 
time may be so kind, in these weak lines 
eep my name enrolled, past his, that shines 
Ided marble, or in brazen leaves: , 

i verse preserves, when stone and brass deceives. 
' (as worthless) Time not lets it live 
bose full days which others Muses give, 
[ am sure I shall be l^eard and sung 
Qost severest eld, and kinder young 
nd my days, and maugre Envy's strife 
to my name some hours beyond my life. 
, of the Muses, are the able powers, 

since vrith them 1 spent my vacant hours. 
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I find nor hawk, nof hound, nor other thing, i 

Toumays nor revels, (pleasures for a king) 

Yield more delight; for I have oft possessed 

As much in this as all in all the rest. 

And that without expense, when others oft 

Witti their undomgs have their pleasures bou^^ 

BrUannia*8 Pastaralsy by W. Browne, 
B. 11. Song iv. 
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ELEGIES AND EPITAPHS. 



ON THE 

DEATH OF MRS. ELIZABETH FILMER. 

AN ELEGIACAL EPITAPH. 

X oy that shall live awhile before 
Old Time tires, and is no more; 
When that this ambitious stone 
Stoops low as what it tramples on ; 
Know that in that age when Sin 
Gave the world law, and govem'd queen, 

A virgin liv'd, that $tiil put 

White thoughts^ though out of fashion ; 
That trac'd the stars spite of report, 
A])d durst be good, though chidden for't : 

Of such a soul h^av'n 

Repented what it thus h^d giv'n \ 

For finding equal happy man, 

Th' impatient pow'rs snatched it again ; 

Thus chaste as th' air whither she's fled. 

She making her celestial bed 

In her warm alabaster lay 

As cold as in this house of clay ; 
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Nor were the rooms unfit to feast 

Or circumscribe this angel-guest ; 

The radiant gem was brightly set 

In as divine a carkanet ; 

For which the clearer was not known, 

Her mind, or her complexion : 

Such an everlasting grace, 

Such a beatific face 

Incloisters here this narrow floor 

That possessed all hearts before. 

Bless'd and bewail'd in death and birth ! 

The smiles and tears of heavn and earth! 

Virgins at each step are afeard, 

Filmer is shot by which they steer'd, a 

Their star extinct, theur beauty dead 

That the young world to honour led ; 

But see! the rapid spheres stand still, 

And tune themselves unto her will. 

Thus, although this marble must. 

As all things, crumble into dust, 

And though you find this fair-built tomb 

Ashes, as what lies in its womb ; 

Yet her saint-like name shall shine 

A living glory to this shrine. 

And her eternal fame be read, 

When all, but very Virtue's dead*. 

LucastOf &c. by Richard Lovelace, 
Edit. 1649. 

, ♦ jind her eternal fame be readj 

When all but vpry Virtue's dead.] Somewhat io the manoer of 
GoUios : 

Belov'd till life can charm no more f 
And mourn'd till Pitjfs self be dead* 

Dirge in CjfmbeUne. 
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4S 



EPITAPH 



ow 



THE LADY MARY VILLIERS. 

1 HE Lady Mary ViUiers lies 
Under this stone ; with weeping eyes 
The parents that first gave her birth, 
And their sad friends, laid her in earth : . 
If any of them (reader) were 
Known unto thee, shed a tear ; 
Or if thyself possess a gem, 
As dear to thee, as this to them ; 
Though a stranger to this place. 
Bewail in theirs, thine own hard case; 
For thou perhaps at thy return 
Ma/st find thy darling in an urn *. 

T. Carew's Poenu^ p. 90, 
Edit. 1640. 



* I have always considered this Epitaph as Carew*s masterpiece. 
The subject of it may possibly be the same person, to whose nuptials 
with Lord Charles Herbert, Davcnaot has inscribed some verses. 
P. «38, fol. edit. 
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ON 



THE EARL OF DORSET'S DEATH, 



l_iET no profane ignoble foot tread here, 

This hallowed piece of earth, Dorset lies there : 

A small poor relic of a noble spirit, 

J^ree as the air« and ample as his merit: 

A soul refin'd, no proud forgetting lord, 

But mindful of mean names, and of his word : 

Who lov'd men for his honour, not his ends. 

And had the noblest way of getting friends 

By loving first, and yet who knew the court. 

But understood it better by report 

Than practice : he nothing took from thence 

But the king's favour for his recompence. 

Who for religion, or his country's good, 

Neither his honour valued, nor his blood. 

Rich in the world's opinion, and men's praise, 

And full in all we could desire, but days : 

He that is warn'd of this, and shall forbear * 

To vent a sigh for him, or shed a tear. 

May he live long scom'd, and unpitied fall, 

And want a mourner at his funeral. 

Poems, by Dr. Corbet, Bp. of Norwich, 
p. 51, Edit. 1647. 
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ON THE 



DEATH OF A YOUNG LADY* 



7 
OND wight, who dream'st of greatness, glory, state^ 

nd worlds of pleasures, honours to devise*, 

wake, learn how that here thou art not great, 

or glorious ; by this monument turn wise. 

ne it enshrineth sprung of ancient stem, 

nd (if that blood nobility can make) 

rom which some kings have not disdain'd to take 

beir proud descent, a rare and matchless gein. 

beauty here it holds, alas, too fast! 
ban which no blooming rose was more refin'd, 
or morning's blush more radiant ever shin'd, 
h! too too like to mom and rose at last. 

holds her who in Wit's ascendant far 
id years and sex transcend, to whom the heaven 
[ore virtue than to all this age had given, 
or Virtue meteor tum'd^ when she a star. 

air Mirth, sweet Conversation, Modesty, 

nd what those kings of numbers did conceive 

* honours to deviseJ] The Edinb. edit, reads more 

operiy, ** honours dost devise." 

Tlie exclamation in the last line of this piece is particularly is 

nunmond's best manner. 
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By Muses nine, and Graces more than three, 
Lie dos'd within the compass of this grave. 

Thus Death all earthly glories doth confound^ 
Lo ! how much worth a little dust doth bound. 

Drummond's Poems ^ p. 198, 
Edit. 1656, 8vo. 



AN 



ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF PHILARETE, 

MR. THOMAS MANWOOD, THE AUTHOR'S FRIEND, AND 
SON OF SIR PETER MANWOOD, KNT.* 



U NDKR an aged oak was Willy laid, 
Willy, the lad who whilome made the rocks 
To ring with joy whilst on his pipe he play'd, 
And from then: masters wooed the neighboring flocks ; 
But now, o'ercome with dolors deep 

That nigh his heart-strings rent, 
Ne car'd he for his silly sheep^ 

Ne car'd for merriment. 
But changed his wonted walks 

For uncouth paths unknown, 
Where none but trees might hear his plaints, 
And echo me his moan. 



* S3rlve8ter inscribes a Hymn << to the worthy friend of worthine«f 
Sir Peter Manwood, Knight of the Honourable Order of the Batk.'' 
The father probably of Brown«*s friend. P. 561, foL edit 
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Autumn it was, wbeu droop'd the sweetest flowers, 
And rivers (swoln with pride) o^erlook'd the banks, 
Poor grew the day of summer's golden hours. 
And void of sap stood Ida's cedar-ranks, 
The pleasant meadows sadly lay 

In chill and cooling sweats, 
By rising fountains, or as they 

Fear'd winter's wasteful threats. 
Against the broad-spread oak 

Each wind in fury bears; 
Yet fell their leaves not half so £ist 
As did the shepherd's tears ^. 

* AgMtist the hroad'Spread oak 
Each wind in fury bears ; 
Yet feU their leaves not half so fast 

As did the shepherd's tears.] In mere unimpasstoned descrip- 
tion, siniiles which are derived from foreign and remote objects are 
frequently used with success ; for at the same time that thev afford the 
writer an opportunity of showing his knowledge, they enrich and add 
a variety to poetry, that it might not have attained by any other 
means. Yet in pathetic situations, when they immediately arise from 
the subject itself, or some collateral branch of it, they convey the most 
direct and unequivocal illustration, with a conciseness and expression 
truly admirable. Bat how frequent is the practice, even with our best 
writers, in situations the most pathetic, and in narratives the most ur- 
gent and interesting, coolly to take leave of their subject, for the 
lake of introducing a comparison of perhaps ten or twelve linet I The 
consequence is, that our former sympathy is thoroughly destroyed, and 
after toiling through the lines in question, we are left to recal our at- 
tention, associate our distracted ideas, and recover the lost tone of 
our feelings at our leisure, which is by this time, most probably, to- 
tally out of our power. In such cases, a simile taken from the ground 
of the piece (if I may be allowed the expression), by confining ouT' 
attention wholly to the subject, and by giving us what we want, with- 
out obliging us to wander in quest of it, would, in three wprds, al- 
most have completely answered the end of the poet. I will sut^oin 
an instance or two of this comprehensive kind of illustration. Mal- 
let thus describes the father of Edwin : 

The fadier too, a sordid man. 

Who love nor pity kneWf ' 

Was all unfeeling as the clod 

Frfn whence his riches grew. . Mim. and Emma, 
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As was his seat so was his gentle heart, 
Meek and dejected, but his thoughts as high 
As those aye-wand'ring hghts, who both impart 
Their beams on us, and heaven still beautify; 
Sad was his look (O heavy fate! 
That swain should be so sad. 
Whose merry notes the forlorn mate 

With greatest pleasure clad) 
Broke was his tuneful pipe 

That charm'd the crystal floods*: 
And thus his grief took airy wings^ 
And flew about the woods. 

* Day, thou art too ofiicious in thy place, 
A6d Night too sparing of a wished stay ; 
Te wandering lamps, O be ye fix'd a space ! 
Some other hemisphere grace ^ith your ray. 
Great Phoebus ! Daphne is not heref 

Nor Hyacinthus fair; 
Phoebe ! £ndymion and thy dear 
Hath long since cleft the air. 



Above all dthers^ perhaps Collins affords one of the mott beautifol 
specimens, in lines that few have read without emotion. Zaraex* 
claims: 

* Farewell the yotith whom sighs could not detain, 

Whom Zara^s breaking heart implored in vain I 

Yet as thou go^st may ev*ry blast arise 

Weak and unfelt as these rejected sighs ! 

Safe o*er the wHd, no perils may'st thou see, 

No griefs*endure, nor weep, false youth, like me.' 

Eclogue tL 
* Broke was his tuneful pipe 
That charm'd the crystal floods.] Thus Milton, in the finest ireitf 
•f poetry : 

Thyrsis ! whose artful strains have oft delayM 

The huddling brook to hear his madrigal. Comus^ 494r 
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But ye have surely seen 

(Whom we in sorrow miss) 
A swain whom Phoebe thought her love, 

And Titan deemed his. 

t he is gone ; then inwards turn your light, 
lold him there; here never shall you more 
:rhang this sad plain with eternal night! 
change the gaudy green she whilome wore 
To fenny black. Hyperion great 

To ashy paleness turn her! 
Green well befits a lover's heat, 
But black beseems a mourner. 
Yet neither this thou can'st. 
Nor sec his second birth, 
His brightness bhnds thine eye more now» . 
Than thine did his on earth. 

: not a shepherd on our hapless plains 
ae notes of glee, as used were of yore : 
* Philarcte is dead, let mirthful strains 
h Philarete cease for evermore ! 
And if a fellow swain do live 

A niggard of his tears ; , 
The shepherdesses all will give. 
To store him, part of theirs. 
Or I would lend liim some. 
But that the store I have 
Will all be spent before I pay 
The debt I owe his grave. • 

^hat is left can make me leav^ to moan! 
what remains but doth increase it more ? 

'^OL. II. B 
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Look on his sheep; alas! their master's gone. 
Look on the place where we two heretofore 

With locked arms have vow'd our love, 

(Our love, which time shall see 
In shepherds* songs for ever move. 

And grace their harmony) • 
It solitary seems. 

Behold our flow'ry beds; 
Their beauties fade, and violets 
For sorrow hang their heads'*. 

Tis not a cypress bough, a countenance sad, 
A mourning garment, wailing elegy, 
A standing hearse in sable vesture clad, 
A tomb built to his name's eternity. 

Although the shepherds all should strive 

By yearly obsequies, 
And vow to keep thy fame alive 

In spite of destinies, 
That can suppress my grief; 

All these, and more, may be, 
Yet all in vain to recompense 
My greatest loss of thee. 



* and violets 

For sorrow hang their heads,"] Milton, instead of repnacaiting 
the vegetable creation as aflfected at the death of his friend, with iq* 
peiior judgment calls for the several flowen 

To strew the laor^at hearse where Lycid lies. 
Among which he mentions 

The glowing violet. 

The musk-rose, and the well-attirM woodbine, 

With cowslips wan, that hang the pensive liead, dkc. 

JU145. 
itfilton is fiuiciful, yet aifectiog; Browne puerile and disgusting. 
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ress may fade, the counteuance be chang'dy 
irment rot, an elegy forgotten, 
!arse 'mongst irreligious rites be ranged, 
»mb pluck'd down, or else through age be rotten : 
All things th' impartial hand of Fate 

Can n^c out with a thought: 
These have a sev'ral fixed date, 
Which ended, turn to nought. 
Yet shall my truest cause 
Of sorrow firmly stay, 
When these effects the wings to Time 
Shall fan and sweep away. 

»k as a sweet rose fairly buddmg forth 
vrays her beauties to the enamour'd mom, 
il some keen^blast from the envious North 
is the sweet bud that was but newly bom. 
Or else her rarest smells delighting 

Make her herself betray, 
Some white and curious hand inviting 

To pluck her thence away. 
So stands my mournful case. 
For had he been less good, 
Yet (unconrupt) he had kepi the stock 
Whereon he fiiirly stood. 

t though so long he liv'd not as he might, 
had the time appointed to him given. 
10 liveth but the space of one poor night, 
s birth, his youth, hb age is in that even. 
Whoever doth the period^ see 

Of days by heav'n foith plotted, 
Dies full of age, ad well as he 
That had more years allotted. 
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In sad tones then my verse 

Shall with incessant tears 
Bemoan my hapless loss of him, 

And not his want of years. 

In deepest passions of my grief-swol'n breast 
(Sweet soul!) this only comfort seizeth me, 
That so few years should make thee so much blest, 
And gave such wings to reach eternity. 
Is this to die ? no, as a ship 
Well built, with easy wind 
A lazy hulk doth far outstrip. 

And soonest harbour find : ^ 

So Philarete fled, ^ 

Quick was his passage given. 
When others must have longer time 
To make them fit fof heaven. 

Then not for thee these briny tears are spent, 
But as the nightingale against the breer, 
Tis for myself I moan, and do lament. 
Not that thou leftist the world, but left'st me here: 
Here, where without thee all delights 

Fail of their pleasing power: 
All glorious days seem ugly nights, 

Methinks no April shower 
Embroider should the earth. 

But briny tears distil, 
Since Flora's beauties shall no more 
Be honoured by thy quill. 

And ye his sheep (in token of his lack) 
Whilame the fairest flock on all the plain* 
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an never lamb, but be it cloth'd in black, 
shady sycamores ! when any swain 
To carve his name upon your rind 

Doth come, where his doth stand 
Shed drpps, if he be so unkind 

To raze it with his hand. 
And thouy my loved Muse, 

No more should'st numbers move. 
But that his naofe should ever live. 

And after death my love. 

is said, he sigh'd, and with o'er-drowned eyes 
zM on the heavens for what he miss'd on earth ; 
en from the earth, full gladly ^gau arise 
far from future hope, as present mirth, 
Unto his cot with heavy pace 

As ever sorrow trode. 
He went, with mind no more to trace 

Where mirthful swains abode ; 
And as he spent the day 

The night he past alone ; 
Was never shepherd lov'd more dear. 
Nor made a truer moan. 

The Shepherd's Pipe, by W. Browne, 
£cl. iv. 
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ELEGY 

ON THE LATE LORD WILLIAM HOWARD, BARON 0] 

EFFINGHAM, 



WHO DIED DECEMBER KX, 1615. 



X DID not know thee, lord, nor do I strive 

To v/ia access, or grace, with lords alive ; 

I'he dead I serve, ifom whence nor faction can 

Move me, nor favour ; nor a greater man : 

To whom no vice commends me, nor bribe sent, 

From whom no penance warns, nor portion spent, 

To these I dedicate as much of me 

As«I can spare from my own husbandry : 

And till ghosts walk, as they were wont to dp, 

I trade for some, and do these errands too. 

But first I do inquire, and am assured 

What trials in their journies they endur'd ; 

What certainties of honour and of worth 

Their most uncertain lifetimes have brought forth : 

And whoso did least hurt of this small store. 

He is my patron, died he rich or poor. 

First I will know of Fame (after his peace, 

When flattery and envy both do cease) 

Who rul'd his actions ; reason, or my lord ? 

Did the whole man rely upon a word, 

A badge of title ; or above all chance, 

Seem'd he as ancient as his cognizance ? 
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What did he ? acts of mercy^ and refraio 
Oppression in himself, and in his train ? 
Was his essential table full as free 
As boasts and invitations use to be ? 
Where if his russet-friend did chance to dine, 
'. Whether his sattin-man would fill him wine ? 
Did he tliink perjury as lov'd a sin, 
Himself forsworn, as if hb slave had been ? 
Did he seek regular pleasures ? was he known 
Just husband of one wife, and she his own ? 
Did he give freely without pause or doubt. 
And read petitions ere they were worn out ? 
Or should his well-deserving chent ask, 
Would he bestow a tilting or a mask ^^ . 
To keep need virtuous ? and that done, not fear 
What lady damn'd him for his absence there ? 
Did he attend the court for no man's fall ? 
Wore he the ruin of no hospital ? 
And when he did his rich apparel don. 
Put he no widow nor an orphan on* ? 



* Did he attend the court for no man's fall f 

JVore he the ruin of no hospital f 

And when he did his rich apparel don^ 

Pat he no widow, nor an orphan on ?] The most finished cha- 
racter of detestation we have, is Massinger's Sir Giles Overreach. 
The following part of a dialogue will give the reader some in^ght 
into his exquisite talents for mischief. 

Lovell. Are you not frighted with the imprecations and curses of 
whole families, made wretched by your sinister practices ? 
Overreach. Yes, as rocks are. 
When foamy billows split themselves against 
Their flinty ribs ; or as the moon is mov'd. 
When wolves, with hunger pin*d, howl at her brightness. 
I'm of a solid temper, and like these 
Steer on a constant course. With mine own sword, 
If caird into the field, I can make that right. 
Which fearful enemies murmured ^t as wrong. 
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Did he love simple virtue for the thing ? 
The King for no respect but for the King ? 
But above all, did his religion wait 
Upon God's throne, or on the chair of state ? 
He that is guilty of no query here. 
Outlasts his epitaph, outlives his heir. 
But there is none such, none so little bad, 
Who but this- negative goodness ever had ? 
Of such a lord we may expect the birth. 
He's ratlier in the womb than on the earth. 
And 'twere a crime in such a public fate 
For one to live well and degenerate ; 
And therefore 1 am angry when a name 
Comes to upbraid ths world like Effingham. 
Nor was it modest in thee to depart 
To thy eternal home, where now thou art. 
Ere thy reproach was ready ; or to die. 
Ere custom had prepared thy calumny. 

Now, for those other piddling complaints 

BreathM out in bitterness ; as when they call me 

Extortioner, tyrant, cormorant, or intruder 

On my poor neighbour's right ; or grand incloser 

Of what was common, to my private use: 

Nay, uihen my ears are pierc'd with toidows^ cries, 

uind undone orphans wash with tears my threshold^ 

I only think what His to have my daughter 

Right hononcable ; and His a powerful charm 

Makes me insensible of remorse or pity. 

Or the least sting of conscience. 

New Way to pay Old Debts, Act IV. Sc. i. ' 
In the last scene of the same play, the distresses that he had occa- 
sioned take fast hold of his conscience, and give rise to the following 
terribly sublime exclamation : 

ni fi^ll to execution — ha I I am feeble : 
Some undone widow sits upon mine arm. 
And takes away the use oft ; and my sword. 
Glued to my scabbard with wronged orphans* teara^ 
Will not he drawn, &c. 
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Eight days have past since thou hast paid thy debt 

To sin, and not a libel stirring yet ; 

Courtiers, that scoff by patent, silent sit. 

And have no use of slander or of wit ; 

But (which is monstrous) though against the tide. 

The watermen have neither rail'd nor ly'd. 

Of good and bad there's no distinction known, 

For in thy praise the good and bad are one. 

It seems we all are covetous of Fame, 

And hearing what a purchase of good name 

Thou lately mad'st, are careful to increase 

Our title, by the holding of some lease 

From thee our landlord, and for that th' whole crew 

Speak now like tenants ready to renew. 

It were too sad to tell thy pedigree. 

Death hath disordered all, misplacing thee ; 

Whilst now thy herald in his line of heirs 

Blots out thy name, and fills the space with tears. 

And thus hath conqVing death, or nature, rather. 

Made thee, prepost'rous, ancient to thy father. 

Who grieves th' art so, and like a glorious light 

Shines o'er thy hearse : he therefore that would write 

And blaze thee thoroughly, may at once say all, 

* Here lies the Anchor of our Admiral !' 

Let others write for glory or reward. 

Truth is well paid when she is sung and heard. 

Bp. Corbet's Poems, p. 22. 
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ELEGY ON DR. AILMER. 

JN o, no, he is not dead ; the mouth of Fame, 
Honour's shrill herald, would preserve his name, 
And HAike it live, in spite of death and dust, 
Were there no other heaven, no other trust. 
He is not dead : the sacred Nine deny 
The soul that merits fame should ever die : 
He lives ; and when the latest breath of fame 
Shall want her trump to glorify a name, 
He shall survive, and these self- closed eyes 
That now lie slumbering in the dust shall rise ; 
And, fiird with endless glory, shall enjoy 
The perfect vision of eternal joy. 

By F. Quarles, £1. xiii^ subjoined to Sian't 
Elegies, Edit. 1 630. 



ON THE 

DEATH OF A SCOTCH NOBLEMAN. 

Jr AME, register of Time, 

Write in thy scroll, that I, 

Of wisdom lover, and sweet poesy. 

Was cropped in my prime : 

And ripe in worth, though green in years, did die*. 

Drummond's Poems, 8vo. p. 203. 

* In thb little piece, of five lines only, there is a certain Greek- 
neei (if I may be allowed the expression) that will not fail of capti- 
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MORS TUA. 



IIbthinks I see the nimble aged sire 

ass swiftly |>y, with feet unapt to tire ; 

pon hb head an hour-glass he wears, 

nd in his wrinkled hand* a scythe he bears, 

(oth instruments, to take the lives from men) 

h^ one shows with what, the other showeth when. 

[ethinks 1 hear the doleful passing-bell, 

stting an onset on his louder knell ; 

liis moody music of impartial D^ath 

'ho dances after, dances out of breath). 

[ethinks I see my dearest friends lament, 

1th sighs and tears, and woeful drj/riment, 

[y tender wife and children standing by, 

ewing the death-bed whereupon I lie : 

.ting every reader of true taste. We may justly apply on this oc- 
sion a sentence of Dryden, who says, '' The sweetest essences are 
vfays confined in the smallest glasses." Dedication to his JSneid. 

* jind in his wrinkled hand,"} What a degree of animation and 
e Is often thrown into a line by a single pictutesque and natural 
ithet I In this respect, Shakspeare leaves all other poets far behind. 
> instance only in a single passage. Henry the Fifth, in his prayer 
fore the battle of Agincourt, says. 

Five hundred poor I have in yearly pay, 
Who twice a day their withered hands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood. Act iV. Sc. y. 

Iter the epithet withered to almost any other, and you instantly de- 
roy the picture. For an epithet equally striking, see Vol. XYlIf. 
, applied to old age : 

His withered fist still knocking at Death's door. 
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Methinks I hear a voice (in secret) say^ 

' Thy glass is run, and thou must die to-day * T 

PentelogiOf by F. Quarles, Edit. l630. 



UPON THE 

DEATH OF CHARLES THE FIRST. 

WRI'ITEN WITH THE POINT OF HIS SWORD. 

(jtreat, good, and just ! could I but rate 

My grief to thy too rigid fate, 

I'd weep the world to such a strain^ 

As it should deluge once again^ 

But since thy loud-tongu'd blood demands supplies^ 

More from Briareus' hands, than Argus' eyes, 

I'll sing thee obsequies with tmmpet sounds^ 

And write thy epitaph in blood and wounds. 

MONTROSE. 

Printed amongst Poems by J. Cleaveland, 
E(|it. 1665. See likewise A Choice Coir 
lection of Comic and Serious Scots 
Poems. Edinb. 1713. 

* Methinks 1 hear a voice, &c.] There is an alarming solemnity 
in the conclosion of these lines, that reminds us of Tickell's justly po- 
pular ballad : 

I hear a voice yon cannot hear, 

Which says I must not stay, &c. Lucy and Colin* 
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ELEGY 



UPON THE HONOURABLE HENRY CAMPBELL, 



SON TO THE BAIIL OF AYR. 

4 



It's false arithmetic to say thy breath 
Expired too soon, or irreligious death 
.Profan'd thy holy youth ; for if thy years 
Be Dumber'd by thy virtues or our tears*, 
Thou didst the old Methusalem outlive. 
Though Time but twenty years account can give 
Of thy abode on earth, yet every hour 
Of thy brave youth by virtue's wondrous power 
Was lengthened to a year ; each well-spent day 
Keeps young the body, but the soul makes grey. 
Such miracles work goodness ; and behind 
Thou*st left to us such stories of thy mind 
Fit for example ; that when them we read. 
We envy earth the treasure of the dead. 
Why do the sinful riot, and survive 
The fevers of their surfeits ? Why alive 
Is yet disordered greatness, and all they 
Who the loose laws of their wild blood obey ? 
Why lives the gamester, who doth black the night 
With cheats and imprecations ? Why is light 

♦ for if thy years 

Be numbered by thy virtues or our tears, &c.] So Youn(< 

Methnsaleiiis may die at twenty-one. 
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Look'd on by those whose breath may poison it ; 
Who sold the vigour of their strength and wit 
To buy diseases : and thou, who fair truth 
And virtue didst adore, lost in thy youth ? 

But ril not question fate : heaven dotli convey 
Thase first from the dark prison of their clay 
Who are most fit for heaven. Thou in war 
Hadst ta'en degrees, those dangers felt, which are 
The props on which peace safely dost subsist, 
And through the cannons' blue and horrid mist 
Hadst brought her light ; and now wert so complete. 
That nought but death did want to make thee great. 

Thy death was timely then bright soul to thee, 
And in thy fate thou suffer'dst not ; 'twas we 
Who died, robb'd of thy life: in whose increase 
Of real glory, both in war and peace. 
We all did share : and thou away we fear 
Didst with thee the whole stock of honour bear. 
Each then be his own mourner : we'll to thee 
Write hymns, upon the World an elegy. 

Castara, by W., Habingtoa. 



THE EXEQUY. 



jtIccept, thou shrine of my dead^saint, 

Instead of dii-ges, this complaint ; 

And for sweet flowers to crown thy hearse, 

Receive a strew of weeping verse 

From thy griev'd friend, whom thou mighf st see 

Quite melted into tears for thee. 
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Dear loss ! since thy untimely Me 
My task hath been to meditate 
On thee, on thee : thou art the book. 
The library whereon I look 
Though almost blind, for thee (lov'd clay) 
I languish out, not live the day, 
Using no other exercise 
But what I practise with mine eyes : * 
By which wet glioses I find out 
How lazily Time creeps about 
To one that mourns : this, only this 
My exercise and business is : 
So I compute the weary hours 
With sighs dissolved into showers. 

Nor wonder if my time go thus 
Backward and most preposterous; 
Thou hast benighted me ; thy set, 
This eve of blackness did beget, 
Who wast my day, (though overcast 
Before thou hadst thy noontide past) 
And^I remember must, in tears. 
Thou scarce hadst seen so many years 
As day tells hoars ; by thy clear sun 
My love and fortune first did run; 
But thou wilt never more appear 
Folded within my hemisphere. 
Since both thy light and motion 
Ijke a fled star is fallen and gone, 
And 'twixt me and my soul's dear wish 
The earth now interposed is, 
Whicb such a strange eclipse doth make 
As ne'er was read in almanack. 

I could allow thee for a time 
To darken me and my sad dime, 
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Were it a month, a year, or ten, 
I would thy exile live till then ; 
And all that space my mirth adjourn, 
So thou would'st promise to return ; 
And putting off thy ashy shroud 
At length disperse this sorrow's cloud. 

But woe is me ! the longest date 
Too narrow is to calculate 
These empty, hopes : never shall I 
Be so much bless*d as to descry 
A glimpse of thee, till that day come 
Which shall the earth to cinders doom, 
And a fierce fever must calcine 
The body of this world like thine, 
(My little world!) that fit of fire 
Once off, our bodies shall aspire 
To our soul's bliss: then we shall rise. 
And view ourselves with clearer eyes 
In tliat calm region, where no night 
Can hide us from ^ach others sight 

Meantime, thou hast her, earth : much good 
May my harm do thee ! since it stood 
With heaven's will I might not call 
Her longer mine, I give thee all 
My short-liv'd right and interest 
In her, whom living I lov'd best : 
With a most free and bounteous grief, 
I give thee what I could not keep. 
Be kii^d to her, and prithee look 
Thou write into thy doomsday book 
Each parcel of this rarity 
Which in thy casket shrin'd doth lie : 
See that thou make thy reckoning straight, 
And yield her back again by weight; 
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For tJiou must audit on thy trust 
Etich grain and atom of this dust. 
As thou wilt answer him that lent, 
Not gave, thee my dear monument; 
So close the j^ound, and 'bout her shade 
Black curtains draw, my bride is laid. 

Sleep on, my love, in thy cold bed 
Never to be disquieted! 
My last good night ! thou wilt not wake 
Till I thy fate shall overtake : 
Till age, or grief, or sickness, must 
Marry my body to that dust 
It so much loves ; and fill the room 
My heart keeps empty in thy tomb. 
Stay for me there ; I will not fail 
To meet thee in that hollow vale. 
And think not much of my delay: 
I am already on the way, 
And follow thee with all the speed 
Desire can make, or sorrows breed. 
Each minute is a short degree. 
And ev'ry hour a step towards thee. 
At night when I betake to rest, 
Next mom I rise nearer my west 
Of life, almost by eight hours sail, 
Than when sleep breath'd his drowsy gale. 

Thus from the sun my bottom steers, 
And my day's compass downward bears: 
Nor labour I to stem the tide 
Through which to thee I swiftly glide. 

'Tb true, with shame and grief I yield, 
Thou like the van first took'st the field. 
And gotten hast the victory 
In thus adventuring to die 

VOL. II. F 
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Before mc, whose more years might crave 
A just precedence in the grave. 
But hark! my pulse like a soft drum 
Beats my approach, tells thee I come ; 
And slow however my marches be, 
I shall at last sit down by tliee. 

The thought of this bids me go on, 
And wait my dissolution 
With hope and comfort^ Dear (forgive 
,The crime) I am content to live 
Divided, with but half a heart. 
Till we shall meet and never part, 

Pr. King's Potma, p. 57- 



OF 



MY DEAR SON, GERVASE BEAUMONT. 



C/AN I, who have for others oft compiled 
The songs of Death, forget my sweetest child. 
Which like a flow'r crush'd with a blast is dead, 
And ere ftill time hangs down his smiling head. 
Expecting with clear hope to live anew. 
Among the angels fed with heavenly dewf 
We have this sign of joy, that many days. 
While on the earth his struggling spuit stays, 
The name of Jesus in hb mouth contains 
His only food, his sleep, his ease from pains. 
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O may that sound be rooted in my mind 
Of which in him such strong effect I find. 
Dear lord, receive my son, whose winning love 
To me was like a friendship, far above 
The course of nature, or his tender age, 
Whose looks could all my bitter griefs assuage; 
Let his pure soul, ordain'd sev'n years to be 
In that frail body, which was part of me, 
Remain my pledge in heav'n, as sent to show, 
How to this port at ev'ry step I go. 

Sir John Beaumont's Poemi, 



THB 

FUNERALS OF THE HON. GEO. TALBOT, ESQ- 

MY BEST FEIEND AND KINSMAN. 



KxOf stop the swift wing'd moments in their fli^t 
To their yet unknown coast ; go, hinder night 
From its approach on day, and force day-rise 
From the fair east of some bright beauty's eyes : 
Else vaunt not the proud miracle of verse. 
It hath no power, for muie from hb black hearse 
Eledeems not Talbot, who, cold as the breath 
Of winter, coffin'd lies; silent as death. 
Stealing on th' Anch'rit, who even wants an ear 
To breathe into h£ soft expiring prayer. 
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For had thy life been by thy virtues spun 

Out to a length, thou butst outlir'd the sun. 

And dos'd the world s great eye : or were not all 

Our wonders fiction, from thy funeral 

Thou hadst received new life, and liv'd to be 

The conqueror o'er Death, inspired by me* 

But all we poets glory in is vain 

And empty triumph: Art cannot regain 

One poor hour lost, nor rescue a small fly 

By a fool's finger destinate^ to die. 

Live then in tliy true life (great soul)^ for set 

At liberty by Death thou owest no debt 

T* exacting Nature: live, freed from the sport 

Of time and fortune, in yon starry court 

A glorious potentate, while we below 

But fashion ways to mitigate our woe. 

We follow camps, and to our hopes propose 

Th' insulting victor ; not rememb'ring those 

Dismembered trunks who gave him victoiy 

By a loath'd fate: we covetous merchants be. 

And to our aims pretend treasure and sway, 

Forgetful of the treasons of the sea. 

The shootings of a wounded conscience 

We patiently sustain to serve our sense 

With a short pleasure ; so we empire gain. 

And rule the fate of business, the sad pain 

Of action we contemn, and the affiright 

Wliicli with pale visions still attends our night 

Our joys false apparitions, but our fears 

Are certain prophecies, and till our ears 

Reach that celestial music, which thine now 

So cheerfully receive, we must allow 

• desUnate fo ilif.] One wqald rappost it li 

ieMiineiL 
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No comfort to our griefs: from which to be 
Exempted, is in death to follow thee. . 

Castarttf by W. HabingtOB. 



ON 



TWO CHILDREN DYING OF ONE DISEASE, 



AND BURIED IN ONE GRAVE. 



Xjrouoht forth in sorrow, and bred up in care, 
IVo tender children here entombed are: 
One place, one sire, one womb their being gave, 
Tbey had one mortal sickness, and one grave; 
And though tbey cannot number many years 
h their account, yet with their parents' tears 
This comfort mingles; though their days were few 
They scarcely sin, but never sorrow knew^ : 



• though their days were few 

They icarcely sin, but never Morrow knew,"] A comolation of tl|t 
nature we find in the following exquisite Epigram of Luciui : 

Urnla fxt voWtv)^* uaoiiia Svfxdy <X,^?«b 
'ATOM fAt fAfi KXaiMf t xai y^ BtOTOM ixtriffyw 

Pnefom me quinqnennem cumram ezpen pectw halMBttm 

Immitis Orcus rapuit Callimachnm : " 
▲t He me logeas, etenim Tits paiticeps foi 
ct paacoram Titm malornm. 
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So that they well might boast, they carried henoe 
What riper ages lose, their innocence. 

You pretty losses, that revive the fate 
Which in your mother Death did antedate, 
O let ray high-swoln grief distil on you 
The saddest drops of a parental dew: 
You ask no other dower than what my eyes 
Lay out on your untimely exequies : 
When once I have discharged that mournful score, 
Heav'n hath decreed you ne'er shall cost me more. 
Since you release and quit my borrovF^d trust, 
By taking this inheritance of dust. 

Dr. King's Poems j p. 60. 



TO THE 

MEMORY OF BEN. JONSON, 

LAUREAT. 



Jr ATHER of poets, though thine own great day, 
Struck from thys(;lf,.sconis that a weaker ray 
Should twine iu lustre with it, yet my flame, 
Kindled from thine, flies upward towards thy name: 
For in the acclamation of the less 
There's piety, though from it no access: 
And though my ruder thoughts make me of thost 
Who hide and cover what they should disclose, 
Yet where the lustre's such, he makes it seen 
Better to some that draws the veil between. 
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And what can more be hop'd, since tiiat divine 
Free filling spirit takes its flight with thine? 
Men may have fury, but no raptures now. 
Like witches charm, yet not know whence, nor how, 
And through distemper grown not strong, but fierce, 
Insti^ad of writing, only rave in verse*; 
Which when by thy laws judg'd, 'twill be confessed 
Twas not to be inspired, but be possessed. 

Where shall we find a Muse like thine, that can 
So well present, and show man unto man, 
Hiat each one finds his twin, and thinks thy art 
Extends not to the gestures, but the heart ? 
Where one so sho^ving life to life, that we 
Think thou taughf st custom, and not custom thee; 
Manners were themes, and to thy scenes still fiow 
In the same stream, and are their comments now; 
These times thus living o'er thy models, we 
Think them not so much wit, as prophecy; 
And though we know the character, nay and swear 
A sybil's finger hath been busy there. % 
Things common thou speak'st proper t, which though known 
For public, stamp*d by thee, grow thence thine own; 
Thy thought's so ordered, so expressed, that we 
Conclude that thou didst not discourse, but see: 
Language so mastered that thy numerous feet 
Laden with genuine words do always meet 
Each in his art, nothing unfit^ doth fall. 
Showing the poet, like the wise men, all. 

* Instead of wriUng^ only rave in verse."] This is what Pope calli 
** rhyming with all the rage of impotence." Essay on Criticism, 
1.612. 

"f- Things common thou speak^st proper,"] A very difficult branch 
#f the art to manage with dexterity, which Horace has remarked : 

Difficile est proprie communia dicere. J)e Art. Poet,^ 128L 
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Thine equal skill thus wresting nothing, made 
Thy pen seem not so much to write, as trade. 

That life, that Venus of all things *, which we 
Conceive or show, proportion*d decency. 
Is not found scattered in thee here or there. 
But like the soul is wholly every where; 
No strange perplexed maze doth pass for plot; 
Thou always dost untie, not cut the knot: 
Thy labyrinth's doors are open'd by one thready 
Which ties and runs through all that's done or said ; 
No power comes down with learned hat or rod. 
Wit only and contrivance is thy god. 

Tis easy to gild gold, there's small skill spent 
Where e'en the first rude mass is ornament ; 
Thy Muse took harder metals, purg'd and boil'd, 
Labour*d and try'd, heated and beat, and toil'd. 
Sifted the dross, fiFd roughness^ then gave dress. 
Vexing rude subjects into comeliness ; 
Be it thy glory then that we may say, 
Thou run'st wher^ the foot was hind'red by the way. 

Nor dost thou pour out, but dispense thy vein, 
Skiird when to spare, and when to entertain; 
Not like our vnts, who into one piece do 
Throw all that they can say and their friends too: 
Pumping themselves for one term's noise so dry 
As if they made their wills in poetry. 
And such spruce compositions press the stage 
When men transcribe themselves, and not the age ; 
Both sorts of plays are thus like pictures shown, 
Thine of the common lite, theirs of their own. 



« That life, that Venus of all things.] Probably immediately takea 
from Horace : 

Ordinis haec virtus erit $t Fentu. Dt ArU Poet, 4S. 
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Thy models yet are not so fram'd as we 
May call them hbeb, and not imagVy; 
No name on any basis ; *tis thy skill 
To strike the vice, but spare the person still : 
As he who, >when he saw the serpent wreath'd * 
About hb sleeping son, aud as he breath'd. 
Drink in his soul, did so the shoot contrive, 
To kill the beast, but keep the child alive; 
, So dost thou aim thy darts, which even when 
They kill the poisons, do but wake the men. 
Thy thunders thus but purge, and we endure 
Thy lancings better than anotlier's cure; 
And justly too, for th' age grows more unsound 
From the fool's balsam, than the wise man*s wound f. 

No rotten talk breaks for a laugh ; no page 
Commenced man by tli' instructions of thy stage ; 
No bargaining line there; no provoc'tive verse; 
Nothing but what Lucretia might rehearse; 
No need to make good. countenance ill, and use 
The plea of strict life for a looser Muse ;« 
No woman rul'd thy* quill: we can descry 
No verse born under any Cynthia s eye ; 

* j^» he who^ when he saw the serpent wreath^ d^ &c.] The name of 
the archer here alluded to is Alcoo. The following is Servius^s note in 
a folio edition of Virgil, printed at Parb, 1500. See Eclogue xi. 5. 
^ Alcon is Cretensis est Sagittarius : et cum draco qjus puemm com- 
plexus est, adeo su^ arte temperavit ictom sagittas, ut in dracone tram* 
iixo consisteret, neque ad puerum perveniret'* According to the com- 
mon Delphin edition, the child's name was Phaleris. But this story 
cannot, without the utmost absurdity, be applied to the shepherd in 
Virgil, called Alcon, which, without doubt, was a common-place pro- 
per name for a pastoral character. See an Epigram oo this story in 
Qninck*s Analecta, Vol. I. p. 167. 

+ the age grows more unsound 

From the foots balsam, than the wise man*$ wound,^ See Pope's 
Essay on Criticism, ftom line 575 to 580. 
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Thy star was judgment only and right sensc^ 
Thyself being to thyself an influence : 
Stout beauty is thy grace ; stern pleasures do 
Present delights, but mingle horrors too: 
Thy Muse doth thus like Jove's fierce girl appear, 
IVith a fair hand, but grasping of a spear. 

Where are they now that cry thy lamp did drink 
More oil than th' author wine while he did tliiak ? 
We do embrace their slander ; thou hast writ 
Not for dispatch, but fame ; no market wit; 
Twas not thy care that it might pass and sell^ 
But that it miji^ht endure, and be done well ; 
Nor would st thou venture it unto the ear, 
Until the file would not make smooth, but wear: 
Tliy verse came seasoned hence, and would not give ; 
Bom not to feed the author, but to live: 
Whence 'mong the choicer judges rose a strife, 
To make thee read a classic in thy life, 
Those that do hence applause, and sufirage beg, 
Cause they can poems form upon one leg, 
Write not to time, but ta the poet s di^ ; 
There's difference between fame and sadden pay c 
These men sing kingdoms false, as if that Fate 
Us'd the same force to a village and a state ; 
These serve Thyestes' bloody supper in, 
As if it only had a salad been ; 
Their Catiiines are but fencers, whose fights rise 
Not to the £ame of battle but of prize. 
But thou still put*st true passions on ; dost write 
With the same courage that try'd captsuns fight; 
Giv*st the right blush and colour unto things ; 
Low without creeping *, high without loss of wings; 

* Low without creepingj &c.] Thus DenluupjF io his popular liM% 
addressing the Thames : 
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Smooth, yet not weak, and by a thorough care. 

Big without swelling, without painting, fair;» 

They, wretches, while they cannot stand to fit. 

Are not wits, but materials of \irit. 

What though thy searching Muse did rake the dust 

Of time, and purge old metals of their rust ? 

Is it no labour, no art, think they, to 

Snatch shipwrecks from the deep as divers do? 

And rescue jewels from the covetous sand. 

Making the sea's hid wealth adorn the land? 

What though thy culling Muse did rob the store 

Of Greek and Latin gardens, to bring o'er 

l^lants to thy native soil ? their virtues. were 

Improved far more, by being planted here : 

If thy still to their essence doth refine 

So many drugs, is not the water thine? 

Thefts thus become just works ; they and their grace 

Are wholly thine ; thus doth the stamp and fece 

^iake that the king's that's ravish'd from the mine; 

In others then 'tis ore, in thee 'tis coin. 

BlessM life of authors, imto whom we owe 
Those that we have, and those that* we want too; 
Thou art all so good, that reading makes thee worse. 
And to have writ so well's thine only curse; 
Secure then of thy merit, thou didst hate 
That servile base dependence upon Fate t 



O could I flow like thee ! and make thy stream 
My great examf lev ^ it is my theme ; 
Though deep, yet clear; though gentle, yet not doll ; 
Strong, without rage ; without overflowing, full. 
^ Cooper 8 HilU 

See an excellent parody of these lines |ii the Dunciad, Book ilk 
1. 169. 
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Success thou ne'er tiiought'st virtue, oor that fit 

Which chance, or th' age's fashion, did make hit; 

Excluding those from life in after-time, 

Who into poetry first brought luck and rhyme ; 

Who thought the people's breath good air, styl'd name 

What was but noise, and getting briefs for fame 

Gather'd the many's suffrages, and thence 

Made commendation a benevolence : 

Thy thoughts were their own laurel, and did win 

That best applause of being crown'd within. 

And though th' exacting age, when deeper years 

Had interwoven snow among thy hairs. 

Would not permit thou shouldst grow old, 'cause thej 

Ne'er by their writing knew thee young; we may 

Say justly, they're ungratefiil, when they more 

Condemn'd thee, 'cause thou wert so good before : 

Thine art was thine acts blur, and they'll confess 

Thy strong perfumes made them not smell thee less : 

But, though to err with thee be no small skill, 

And we adore the last draughts of thy quill ; 

Though those thy thoughts, which the now queasy age 

Doth count but clods, and refuse of the stage, 

Will come up porcelain wit some hundreds hence. 

When there will be more manners and more sense; 

Twas judgment yet to yield, and we afford 

Thy silence as much fame as once thy word : 

Who like an aged oak, the leaves being gone, 

Wast food before, and now religion; 

Thought still more rich, though not so richly stor'd, 

View'd and enjoy'd before, but now ador'd. 

Great soul of numbers, whom we want and boast. 
Like curing gold, most valu'd now thou 'rt lost; 
When we shall feed on refuse ofi^s, when 
We shall firom com to acorns turn again; 
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Then shall we see that these two names are one, 
Ji»ft«on and Piie^ry, which now are gone*. 

Plays and Poems, by W..Cartwright, 
Edit. 1651. 



UPON 



THE EARL OP COVENTRY'S DEPARTURE FROM 

US TO THE ANGELS. 



dwEET babe! whose birth inspired me with a song, 
And call'd my Muse to trace thy days along ; 
Attending riper years, with hope to find 
Such brave endeavours of thy noble miud. 
As might deserve triumphant lines, and make 
My forehead bold a laurel crown to take : 
How hast thou left us, and this earthly stage, 
(Not acting many months) in tender age? 
Thou cam'st into this world a little spy ; 
Where all things that could please the ear and eye 
Were set before thee, but thou found'st them toys. 
And flew'st with scornful smiles t' eternal joys : 



* There is a mascaline flow of good sense in this pan^yric, that 
places Cartwright very high both as a poet and a critic. It appeared 
first in the Y irbius ; or, The Memorie of Ben. Jonson revived by the 
Friends of the Muses, Lond. 1638. The verses without a signature, 
page 27, are very excellent : they are also to be found in tlie Mis-- 
cellaneous Pieces subjoined to Cleiveland's Poems, p. 80. Lood* 
1668. 
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No visage of grim Death is sent t' afirigbt 
Thy spotless soul, nor darkness blinds thy sight ; 
But lightsome angels with their golden wings 
Overspread thy cradle, ^md each spirit brings 
Some precious* balm, for heavenly physic meet. 
To make the separation soft and sweet. 
The spark iufus'd by God departs away. 
And bids the eartlily weak companion stay ' 

With j)atience in that nurs'ry of the ground, 
Where first the seeds of Adam's limbs were found : 
For time shall come when these divided friends 
'Shall join again, and know no several ends. 
But change this short and momentary kiss 
To strict embraces of celestial bliss. 

Sir John Beaumont's Poems, 



ON 

LADY KATHARINE PASTON, 

WHO DIED MARCH 10, 1628. 

VyAN man be silent, and not praises find 
For her who liv'd the praise of womankind ; 
Whose outward frame was lent the world, to guess 
What shapes our souls shall wear in happiness ; 
Whose virtue did all ill so oversway, 
That h^r whole life was a communion-day ? 

From the Church of Paston, Norfolk. 
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ON 

ELEANOR FREEMAN, 

WHO DIED 1650, AGBD TWENTY -ONE* 

A. VIRGIN blossom in her May 
Of youth and virtues, tum'd to day ; 
Rich earth accomplished with those graces 
That adorn saints in heavenly places. 
Let not Death boast his conquering power, 
Shell rise a ^tar, that fell a flower ! 

From the Church of Tewkesbury, 
Gloucestershire. 



ON A FAVOURITE DOG. 

JN EAR to this eglantine 

Enclosed lies the milk-white Armeline ; 

Once Chloris' only joy. 

Now only her annoy ; ' 

Who envied was of the most happy swains 

That keep their flocks on mountains, dales, or plains: 

For oft she bore the wanton in her arm, 

And oft her bed and bosom did him warm ; 

Now when unkindly fates did him destroy, • 

Blessed dog, he had the grace. 

With tears for him that Chloris wet her^face. 

Drumraond's Pifems^ p. SOS, Sv*. 
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TO 

THE QUEEN, 



ENTERTAINED AT NIGHT BY THE COUNTESS OF ANGLESEY. 

P AIR as unshaded light ; or as the day 
lu its first birth, when all the year was May ; 
Sweet as the altar's smoke, or as the new 
Unfolded bud, swelled by the early dew ; 
Smooth as the face of w aters first appear*d. 
Ere tides began to strive, or winds were heard : 
Kind as tlie willing saints, and calmer far 
Than in their deeps forgiven hermits are*; 

* It were difficult to produce, from the whole mass of Davenantli 
poetry, fourteen successive lines of such ease and uninterrnpteil sweet- 
ness of flow. Pope seems to have been fully sensible of their me- 
rit: 

Smooth as the face of waters first appeared, &c. 

Still as the sea, ere winds were taught to blow. pope. 

Kind as the willing saints, and calmer far 

Than in their sleeps forgiven hermits are, datknaitt. 

Thus Pope : 

Soft as the slumbers of a saint forgiven, £loisa« 

Davenant seems to have been fond of this idea ; he has it again hi 
bis Gondibert : 

, ■ 

Calm as forgiven saints at their last hour. Cant. Till 
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Tou that are more than our discreeter fear 

Dares praise with such full art, what make you here? 

Here, where the summer is so little seen. 

That leaves (her cheapest wealth) scarce reach at green. 

You come as if the silver planet were 

Misled awhile from her much-iujur'd sphere, 

And t* ease the travels of her beams to-night. 

In this small lanthom would contract her light 

Sir W. Davenant's Works, p. 218, 
1673, fol. 



LOVE- 



XjOVB's sooner felt than seen ; his substance thin 

Betwixt those snowy mounts in ambush lies : 

Oft in the eyes he spreads the subtle gin. 

He therefore soonest wins that fastest flies. 

Fly thence, my dear ; fly fast, my Thomalin : 

1^0 him encounters once for ever dies. 
Biit if he lurk between the ruddy lips. 
Unhappy soul^ that thence his nectar sips. 

While down into his heart the sugar'd poison slips ! 

Oft in a voice he creeps down through the ear. 
Oft from a blushing cheek he lights his fire ; 
Oft shrouds his golden flame in likest hair*. 
Oft in a soft smooth skin doth close retire : 

• Oft sbroudi his golden flame in Ukest hair.^ Randolph, in aoBM 
TOL. II. « 
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Oft in a smile, oft in a silent tear. 

And if all fail, yet Virtue^s self he*ll hire: 

Himseirs a dart, when nothing else can move. 

Who then the captive soul can well reprove. 
When Love, and Virtue's self become the darts of Love? 

Piscatory EcU^es^ bv P. Fletcher, 
Eel. vi. Stan. 12, 13, Edit. l633. 



JEALOUSY. 



\J JEALOUSY ! daughter of Envy and Love, 
Most wayward issue of a gentle sire ; 
Foster'd with fears, thy father's joys f improve ; 
Mirth-marring monster,^ bom a subtle liar; 
Hateful unto thyself, flying thine own desire : 

Feeding upon suspect, that doth renew thee ; 

Happy were lovers if they never knew thee. 

Thou hast a thousand gates thou enterest by, 
Condemning trembling passions to our heart : 
Hundred-e/d Argus, ever- waking spy, 
Pale hag, infernal fury, pleasure s smart, 
Envious observer, prying in every part : 



humorous verses inscribed '^ To bis wcU-timb'red Wtif^at^ ^vtt the 
following directions : v^ 

Then place the garret of her head above, 
ThatcKd with aydlow hair to keep in love» 

P. 1S6, Edit 1643. 
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Suspicious, fearful, gazing still about thee ; 

O would to God that love could be without thee I 

Campldint of Rosamond, by S. Daniel, 
Poetical Works, Vol. I. p. 51, 
Edit. 1718. 



VOW TO LOVE FAITHFULLY, 



HOWSOEVER RE BE REWARDED. 



^£T me whereas the sun doth parch the green, 
)r where his beams do not dissolve the ice ; 
n temperate heat, where he is felt and seen, 
n presence press'd of people, mad or wise : 
»et me in high or yet in low degree, 
n longest night or in the shortest day ; 
n clearest sky, or where clouds thickest be, 
11 lusty youth, or when my hairs are gray : 
let me in heaven, in earth, or else in hell, 
[n hill or dale, or in the foaming flood ; 
Thrallj or at large, alive whereso I dwell, 
Sck or in health, in evil fame or good : 
Elers will I be, and only with this thought 
CUmtent myself^ although my chance be nought* 



EARL OF SURREY. 
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TO 



PERSUASIONS TO LOVE. 



I^TARVS not yourself, because you may 
Thereby make me pine away ; 
Nor let brittle beauty make 
You your wiser thoughts forsake : 
For that lovely face will fail, 
Beauty's sweety but beauty's frail ; 
Tis sooner past, 'tis sooner done. 
Than summer's rain, or winter's sun : 
Most fleeting when it is most dear ; * 
Tia gone, while we but say 'tis here. 
These curious locks so aptly twin'd, v 
Whose every hair a soul doth bind. 
Will' change their auburn hue, and grow 
White, and cold as winter's snow. 
That eye which now is Cupid's nest 
Will prove his grave, and all the rest 
Will follow ; in the cheek, chin, nose, 
Nor lily shall be found, nor rose. 
And what will then become of all 
Those, whom now you servants call ? 
Like swallows, when their summer's done. 
They'll jfly, and seek some warmer sun. 

T. Caiew's Pom 



/■ 
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HUE AND CRY AFTER CHLORIS. 



1 ELL me, ye wandering spirits of the aif. 
Did you not see a nymph more bright, more fair 
Than beauty's darling, or of looks more sweet 
Than stol'n content ? If such an one you meet, 
Wait on her hourly wheresoever she flies, 
ad cry, and cry, Amyntor for her absence dies. 

Go search the vallies ; pluck up ev'ry rose, 
Youll find a scent, a blush of her in those ; 
Fish, fish for pearl or coral, there you'll see 
How oriental all her colours be« 
Go call the echoes to your aid, and cry, 
hloris, Chloris ; for that's her name for whom I die. 

But stay awhile, I have informed you ill, 
Were she on earth she had been with me still : 
Go fly to heaVn, examine ev'ry sphere. 
And try what star hath lately lighted there ; 
If any brighter than the sun you see, 
all down, fail down and worship it, for that is she *. 

Select Airs, Printed for J. Playford, 

1659. 

* These vtrses are somewhat on the plan of Tasso's Amore Fuggi- 
vo, who was indebted to the first Idylliiim of Moschus. See an de- 
ant paraphrase of thi^ in Crashaw's Delights of the Muses, p. 1 10, 
^dit. 1670. LilLcwise the Hue and Cry after Cupid, by Bea Jonson, 
11 his Masque on the Marriage of Lord Haddington. 
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LOVE'S SERVILE LOT. 



Xjove, mistress is of many mindsy 
Yet few know whom they serve ; 

They reckon least how little Love 
Their service doth deserve. 

The will she robbelh from the wit, 
The sense from reason's lore ; 

She is delightfld in the rind, 
Corrupted in the core. 

She shroudeth vice in virtue's veil ; 

Pretending good in ill ; 
She offereth joy, afibrdeth grief, 

A kiss where she doth kill. 

A honey-shower rains from her lips. 
Sweet lights sliine in her face ; 

She hath the blush of \irgin mind, 
The mind of viper's race. 

She makes thee peek, yet fear to find ; 

To find, but not enjoy : 
In many frowns some gliding smifes 

She yields to more annoy. 

She wooes thee to come near her fire^ 
Yet doth she draw it frt>m thee : 

Far off she makes thy heart to fry, 
And yet to freeze vnthin thee. 
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She letteth fall some luring baits 

For fools to gather up ; 
Too sweet, too sour, to every taste 

She tempereth her cup. 

Soft souls she binds in tender twist, 

Small flies in spinner's web ; 
She sets afloat some luring streams. 

But makes them soon to ebb. 

Her wat ry eyes have burning firce* ; 

Her ^oods and flames conspire : 
Tears kindle sparks, sobs fuel are, 

And sighs do blow her fire. 

May never was the month of love. 

For May is full of flowers ; 
But rather April, wet by kind. 

For love is full of showers. 

Like tyrant, cruel wound she gives. 

Like surgeop, salve she lends ; 
But salve and sore have equal force. 

For death is both their ends. 

With soothing words enthralled souls 

She chains in servile bands ; 
Her eye in silence hath a speech 

Which eye best imderstands f . 

♦ Her wat'ry eyes have burning force,'] Anacreon, in his direc- 
tions to the pamter, orders him to give his mistress the moisty watery 
eye: 

Th ii fiXsfxfJM yvv ik>Mi 

"AfJUt yKavitiVi wf *A9riynit 

"AfjM i^ iy^y, Ai Ki/dri^;. InAsnicaimSuam. 

\ Her eye ta silence hath a speech 

Which eye best understands,"] The expression of silence wai 
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Her little sweet hath many sours^ 

Short hap immortal harms ; 
Her loviDg looks are murd'riog darts, 

Her soogs bewitching charms. 

Like winter rose and summer ice 

Her joys are still untimely ; 
Before her Hope, behind Remorse : 

Fair first, in fine unseemly. 

Modes, passions, fancies, jealous fits. 

Attend upon her train : 
She yieldeth rest without repose, 

And heaven in hellish pain. 

Her house is Sloths her door Deceit, 

And slippery Hope her stairs ; 
Unbashful Boldness bids her guests. 

And every vice repairs. 

Her diet is of such delights 
' As please till they be past ; 
But then the poison kills the heart 
That did entice the taste. 

never more poetically introduced, or applied with greater truth, thu 
by Mr. Sheridan, in his noble verses to the memory of Garrick : 

Th* expressive glance, whose sabtil comment draws 
Entranced affection, and a mute applause ; 
Gestare that marks, with force and feeling fraught | 
A sense in silenct, and a will in thought. 

G. Fletcher has, in his description of Justice, with great sublimity, 
attributed to her the power of interpreting the silence of thought: 

for she each wish could find 

Within the solid heart ; and with her ears 
The silence of the thought, loud speaking hears. 

Part I. St la 
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Her sleep in sm doth end in wrath^ 

Remorse rings her awake ; 
Death calls her up, Shame drives her out. 

Despairs her npshot make. 

Plough not the seas, sow not the sands. 

Leave off your idle pain ; 
Seek other mistress for your minds, 

Love's service is in vain. 

ROBERT SOUTHWELL. 



DESCRIPTION OF SPRING, 

« 

WHEREIN EACH THING RENEWS, SATE ONLY THE LOVER. 



1 HE soote season that bud and bloom forth brings 
With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale; 
The nightingale with feathers new she sings ; 
The turtle to her mate hath told her tale : 
Summer is come, for every spray now springs ; « 

The hart hath hung his old head on the pale. 
The buck in brake his whiter coat he flings : 
The fishes fleet with new repaired scale ; 
The adder all her slough away she flings ; 
The swift swallow pursueth the flies smale. 
The busy bee her honey now she mynges ; 
Winter b worn that was the flowers' hale; 
And thus I see among these pleasant things 
^ch care decays, and yet my sorrow springs. 

EARL OF SURREY, 
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VERSES, 

BT QUEEN ELIZABETH. 



X GRIEVE, and dare not show my discontent, 

I love, and yet am forced to seem to hate ; 

I do, yet dare not say I ever meant, 

I seem stark mute, but inwardly do prate : « 

I am, and not, I freeze, and yet am bum'd. 
Since from myself my other self I tum'd. 

My care is like my shadow in the sun, 

Follows me flying, flies when I pursue it ; 

Stands and lies by me, does what 1 have done. 

This too familiar care does make me rue it. 

No means I find to rid him from my breast, 
Till by the end of things it be suppressed. 

Some gentler passions slide into my mind. 

For I am soft, and made of melting snow ; 

Or be more cruel, Love, and so be kind. 

Let me or float or sink, be high or low. 

Or let me live with some more sweet content^ 
Or die, and so forget what love e'er meant. 

Signed, " Ftnis, Eliza, Regina, upon 
Moun — s departure" Ashmol. Mus. 
MSS. 6969, (781) p. 142*. 

* If these lines are genuine, they are extremdy curious, as pr^ 
sentin^ us with a lively picture of the workings of a great mind on an 
interesting occasion ; and they serve to ascertain a fact which does not 
appear to have been much noticed by historians, that an habitual in- 
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TO 
MRS. E B 



UPON A SUDDEN SURPRISAL. 



Apelles, prince of painters, did 
I^ others in that art exceed : 
But you surpass him, for he took 
Some pains and time to draw a look ; 

rcoune of three months was not without its effect, and that the Queen 
It strong emotions of regret for that denial, which she was perhaps 
der the necessity of giving, in order to satisfy her subjects. From 
manuscript in the Ashmolean Museum the lines are transcribed ; 
hether they have previously appeared in print, I know not : I am 
illing to believe them original, from internal evidence, yet I cannot 
trfectly divest myself of suspicion. Unfortunately the most mate- 
il word in the MS. is illegible ; for after the signature of EUza R&- 
mi, the following words, informing us of the subject on which the 
sises were written, occur : ** Upon Moun — a depariuref'* the word 
foutt — s t>eing half obliterated. On my Ant inspection of them, I 
id conceived they might have been composed on Elizabeth^s quarrel 
ith Essex, who, of all her favourites, attracted most of her per- 
mal affection, perhaps on his departure for his command in Ireland : 
it upon looking over Stow^s account of the Duke of AlenQon*s visit 
» England, I have had reason to alter my opinion ; as I think I have 
iscovered the real origin of the verses, aiyl believe the dbliterated 
'ord in the MS. to be Mounsieur^ 

Stow'i account is as follows : *' These Lords (the Ambassadors from 
'ranee), after divers secret conferences amongst themselves, and re- 
irne of sundry letters into France, signifying the Queenes declina- 
on from marriage, and the peoples unwillingness to match that way, 
eld it most convenient that the Duke should come in proper person, 
those presence they thought in such affaires might prevaile mo^e than 
U their oratory : and thereupon, the first of November, the bayd 
^rince came over in person, very princely accompanied and attended, 
lough not in such glorious manner, as were the above-named commis- 
ioners, whpse entertainment, in all respects, was equivalent unto his 
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You, in a trice and moment's space. 
Have pourtray'd in my heart your face. 

J. Howell's PoetM^ Edit. 1664. 

estate and dignity. By this time his picture, state, and titles were 
advanced in every stationer*s shop, and many other publiqiie places, 
by tne name of Fraunds of Valoitj Duke of jUanson^ heire appa- 
rent of France, and brottier to the Frencti King : but he was better 
knowne Jl>y the name of Monsieur^ unto all sorts of people, than by 
all his other titles. During his abode in England, he used all princely 
meanes to prefer his suite, and in his carriage demeaned himselfe like 
a true borne prince, and the heir of Fraunce : and when hee had well 
observed the Queene*s full determination to continue a single life, hee 
pacified himselfe, admiring her rare vertues and high perfections. 
• «««««««••«, "jli^ Qneene in aU respects shewed as great 
kindness unto the Duke, and all his retinew, at their departure, as at 
any time before^ and for period of her princely favours, in that be- 
halfe, shee, with great state, accompanied the Duke in person to Can- 
terburie : where she feasted him and all his traine very royally, and 
then returned. The next day being the sixt of February, the Duke, 
with his French Lords and others, imbarked at Sandwich," &c An- 
nales, p. 690, Edit. 1 631. 

Their marriage articles were drawn up, as may be seen in Gam- 
den*s Annals, p. 3TS, Heame's edit. The same writer also mentions 
a very close intimacy as subsisting between them. ** Vis pudici amo- 
rb inter amatoria coUoquia ed provexerit, ut annulum sac digito de- 
tractum Andini (Anjon, one of his titles) imposuerit, certis quibasdam 
legibus inter ipsos adhibitis.*' p. 375. As dead queens rank but with 
meaner mortals, we may assert, without much fear of contradiction, 
that little else can now be gratified by the perusal of Elizabeth's 
poetry than mere curiosity. Her pretensions to notice on this bead 
are pretty much on a par with her pretensions to beauty. Tet in 
both these subjects, slender as they were, the poets and the courtiers 
of her age found sources for panegyric the most inexhaustible. 

Spenser concludes his Tears of the Muses with a compliment to her 
In her poetical character, where he calls her a peerless poetess. And 
in his Colin Clout he says of her. 

Whose grace was great, and bounty most rewardful, 
Besides her peerless skill in making well 

Another poet of her age has hazarded a very singular compliment 
in the following lines : 

She with the seed of Jove, the Muse^ nine, 
So frequent was in her years youthful prime. 
That she of them had learned power divine 
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ON FRIENDSHIP. 



JN OT stayed state, but feeble stay. 
Not costly robes, but bare array ; 
Not passed wealth, but present wast, 
Not heaped store, but slender scant, 
Not plenty's purse, but poor estate, 
Not happy hap, but froward fate ; 
Not wish at will, but want of joy. 
Not hearts good health, but heart's annoy : 
Not freedom's use, but prisoners' thrall,* 
Not. costly seat, but lowest fall : 
Not weal I mean, but wretched woe 
Doth truly try the friend from foe : 
And nought but froward fortune proves. 
Who fawning feigns, or simply loves. 

From the Paradise of Dainty Devyaes, 
Fol. 1, 3, signed M. Yloop. 



To qaell proad love, if love at any time 
lo her pare breast aloft began to clime. 

England's Elizoj by R.Niccols, Edit. 16ia 

If we may credit an old sinner of antiquity on this sabject, the 
poets are the very last teachers of abstinence ; hear Ovid, who may 
be fairly supposed to have had some little experience in these mat- 
tin: 

Eloquar invitos : teneros ne tange Poetas, 
Snbmoveo dotes impius ipse meas. Item, Amor, 787. 
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AN 

APOSTROPHE TO CHARITY. 



W HERE is thb love become in later age ? 
Alas ! 'tis gone in endless pilgrimage 
From hence, and never to return, I doubt, 
Till revolution wheel those times about ; 
Chill breasts have starv'd her here, and she is dny&i 
Away ; and with Astraea fled to heaven. 
Poor Charity, that naked babe, is gone» 
Her honey's spent, and all her store is done; 
Her wingless bees can find out ne'er a bloom. 
And crooked Ate doth usurp her room ; 
Nepentlie's dry, and Love can get no drink, 
And cursed Arden flows above the brink. 

A Feast for Wcrmes^ by F. Quarles, 
Med. V. 



TO CHASTITY. 



(5 



CHASTITY, the flower of the soul. 
How is thy perfect fairness tum'd to foul ! 
How are thy blossoms blasted all to dust. 
By sudden lightning of untamed lust ! 
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How hast thou thus defilM thy iv'ry feet! 
Thy sweetness that was once, how for from sweet i 
Whete are thy maiden smiles, thy blushing che6k ? 
Thy lamb-like countenance, "^o fair, so meek? 
Where is that spotless flower that while-ere 
Within thy lily-bosom thou didst wear ? 
Has wanton Cupid snatch'd it, hath his dart 
Sent courtly tokens to thy simple heart ? 
Where dost thou bide? the country half disclaims thee. 
The city wonders when a body names thee : 
Or have the rural woods engross'd thee there, 
And thus forestalled our empty markets here ? 
Sure thou art not, or kept where no man shows thee. 
Or chang'd so much, scarce man or woman knows thee* 

Hist, of Queen Ester, by F. Quarles. 



TO 

HIS SON VINCENT CORBET. 

W HAT I shall leave thee none can tell, 

But all shall say I wish thee^ell: 

I wish thee Vin before all wealth. 

Both bodily and ghostly health; 

Nor too much wealth, nor wit come to th^e. 

So much of either may undo thee. 

I wish thee learning, not for show, 

Enough for to instruct, and know; 

Not such as gentlemen require 

To prate at table, or at fire. 

I wish thee all thy mother's graces^ 

Thy Other's fortunes, and his places. 
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I wish thee friends, and one at court 
Not to build on, but support; 
To keep thee, not in doing many 
Oppressions, but from suffering any. 
I wish thee peace in all thy ways. 
Nor lazy nor contentious days; 
And when thy soul and body part, 
As innocent as now thou art. 

Bp. Corbet* 8 Poem$. 



THE SURRENDER. 



JVIt once dear love, hapless that I no more 
Must call thee so ; the rich affection's store 
That fed our hopes, lies now exhaust and spent. 
Like sums of treasure unto bankrupts lent. 
We that did nothing study but the way 
To love each other, with which thoughts the day 
Rose with deUght to us, and with them set. 
Must learn the hateful art how to forget*. 
We that did nothing wish that heav'n could give 
Beyond ourselves^ nor did desure to live 
Beyond that wish, all these now cancel must 
As if not writ in faith, but words and dust. 
Yet witness those clear vows which lovers make, 
Witness the chaste desires that never break 
Into unruly hearts ; witness that breast 
Which in thy bosom anchor'd his whole rest, 

* Must ham ihe hateful art how to forget,"] Thus Pope : 

Of all affliction taught a lover yet, 

Tis sure the hardest science to foiget. Ehii§t0 Mtltr^ 
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Tis no default in us, I dare acquit 
Thy maiden faitli, thy purpose fair and white 
As thy pure self: cross planets did envy 
Us to each other, and Leaven did untie 
Faster than vows could bind. O that the stars. 
When lovers meet, should stand oppos'd in wars ! 
Since then some higher destinies command, 
Let us not strive nor labour to withstand 
What is past help ; the longest date of grief 
Can never yield a hope of our relief; 
And though we waste ourselves in moist lamentd, 
Tears may drown us, but not our discontents. 
Fold back our arms, take home our fruitless loves 
That must new fortunes try, like turtle doves 
Dislodged from their haunts, we must in tears 
Unwind a love knit up in many years. 
In this last kiss I here surrender thee 
Back to thyself, so thou again art free. 
Thou in another, sad as that, resend 
The truest heart that lover ere did lend. 
Now turn from .each, so fare our severed hearts 
As the divorc'd soul from her body parts. 

Pr. King's Poema^ p. $4* 



A 



▼01. ij. 
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THE LEGACY. 

JVLt dearest love ! when thou and I must part. 
And th' icy hand of Death shall seize that heart 
, ¥^hich is all thine ; within some spacious will 
I'll leave no blanks for legacies to fill: 
Tb my ambition to die one of those 
Who but himself hath nothing to dispose. 
And since that b already thine, what need 
I to regive it by some newer deed^ 
Yet take it once again, free circumstance 
Does oft the value of mean things advance: 
Who thus repeats what he bequeath'd before, 
Proclaims his bounty richer than his store. 
But let me not upon my love bestow 
What i& not worth the giving. I do owe 
Somewhat to dust: my body's pampered care 
Hungry corruption and the worm will share. 
That mouldering relic which in earth must lie 
Would prove a gift of hdrror to thine eye. 
With Ikis cast rag 6f nl^y 'mortality 
Let all my faults and errors buried be. 
And as my cere-cloth rots, so may kind fate 
Those worst acts of my life incinerate. 
He shaU in story fill a glorious room 
Whose ashes and whose sins sleep in one tomb. 
If now to my cold hearse thou deign to bring 
Some melting sighs as thy last offering. 
My peaceful exequies are crown'd, nor shidl 
I ask more honour at my funeral. 
Thou wilt more richly 'balm me with thy tears 
Than all the 'iiai*if fragrant Arabia bears. 



N 
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IS the Paphian queen by her grief's show'r 

s;ht up her dead love's spirit m a flow'r : 

f those precious drops rain'd from thine eyes, 

>f my dust, O may some virtue rise! 

[ike thy better genius tfaee attend, 

bou in my. dark period shalt end. 

fy my constant truth let me commend 

Im thou choosest next to be thy friend. 

nritness all things good) I would not have 

^outh and beauty married to my grave, 

old show thou didst repent the style of wife 

Id'st thou relapse into a single life. 

with preposterous grief the world delude 

mourn for their lost mates in solitude ; 

widowhood more strongly doth enforce 

nuch-lamented lot of their divorce. 

iselves then of their losses guilty are, 

may, yet will not, suffer a repair. 

I were barbarian wives that did invent 

iiogto d^h at th' husband's monument, 

a more civil rites she doth approve 

irst, who ventures «» a seeand love ; 

Ise it may be thought if she refrain, 

ped so ill she durst not try again. 

len, my love, and choose some w;orthier one 

may ai^pfrfy lay roooi wlien I fun ;gone^ 

U the stock of our affection thrive 

»s in death, than were I still alive. 

in my Hm I shall i^ioe, tibat I 

loth testator thui and fc^^acy *• 

Dt. lU^gfs Panat, p.>jeS; 



his^lftfrepiitte-ls woftft aUflte itttnialy sti^lliii^ C3egie9 that 
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THE PRIMROSE. 

^SK me why I send you here 

Tliis firstling of the infant year; 

Ask me why I send to you 

This primrose all hepearl'd with dew; 

I straight will whisper in your ears. 

The sweets of love are washed with tears. 

Ask me why this flower doth shew 
So yellow, green, alnd sickly too ; 
Ask me why the stalk is weak, 
And hending yet it doth not hreak ; 
I must tell you these discover. 
What doubts and fears are in a lover. 



T. Caiew's Poem. 



CAUTION FOR COURTLY DAMSELS. 

JjEWARE, fair maid, of mighty courtiers* oaths, 
Take heed what gifts or favours you receive; 
Let not the fading ^oss of silken clothes 
Dazzle your virtues, or your fame bereave : 

For once but leave the hold you have of giiice^ 
Who will regard your fortune or your ftoef 
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eich jsreedy hand will strive to catch the flower, 

lien none regard the stalk it grows upon ; ' 

iseness desires the fruit still to devour, 

ad leave the tree to fall or stand alone: 
But tliis advice, fair creature, take of me. 
Let none take fruit unless hell have the tree. 

slieve not oaths, nor much-protesting men, 

redit no vows, nor a bewailing song; 

2t courtiers swear, forswear, and swear again, 

be heart doth live ten regions from the tongue : 

For when with oaths and vows they make you tremble. 
Believe them least, for then they most dissemble. 

sware lest Croesus do corrupt thy mind, 

r fond Ambition sell thy modesty ; 

ly, though a king thou even courteous find, 

e cannot pardon thy impurity. 

Begin with kings, to subjects you will fall. 
From lord to lacquey, and at last to all *. 

Epigrams, subjoined to J. Sylvester's 
DuBartas, Edit. l641. 



• These lines, though fju- from excellent, are stiH, in my opinion, 
tter than any thing Sylvester could have produced. I am therefore 
:lined to suspect, that the publisher of the folio edition of Du Bar- 
{, in 1041, is mistaken in giving this to Sylvester. In the same edi- 
•n, p. 652, verses, entitled The Soules Errand, are to be fouiid 
rinted in Vol. II. of Dr. Percy's Reliques, under the title of The 
e,) and beyond a doubt not his. 
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THE 

FRAILTY AND HURTFULNESS OF BEAUTY, 

JjRiTTLB beauty, that nature made so frail, 
Whereof the gift is 6mall, and short the season; 
Flow'nng to-day, to-morrow apt to faih. 
Tickled treasure, abhorred of reason : 
Dangerous to deal with, vain, of none avail, 
Costly in keeping, past, not worth two peasant 
Slipper in sliding, as is an eel's tail ; 
Hard to attain, once gotten not geasan. 
Jew'el of jeopardy, that peril doth assail. 
False and untrue, enticed oft to treason ; 
Enemy to youth, that most may I bewail ; 
Ah, bitter sweet! infecting as the poison, 
Thou farest-as fruit, that with the frost is taken« 
To-day ready ripe, to-morrow all to shaken. 

EARL OF SURREY. 

TO THE ROSE. . 

S^WEET rose, whence is this hue 

Which does all hues excel? 

Whence this most fragrant smell? 

And whence this form and gracing grace* in you ? 

In flow'ry Poestura's fields perhaps you grew, 

* gracing grace*2 This is a sort of Graeciam. Ai 

innumerable instances of this form of expression wiU immediately 
sorest themselves to the classical reader, one instance will be suf- 
ficient here : 

........ bunc, oro, sine me fur ere BJHie furorem, 

JEn. Xlt. 68a 
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r Hybla's hills you bred^ 
r odoriferous Enna's plains you fed, 
r Tmoius, or where boar young Adon' slew ; 
r hath the queen of love jou dy'd of new 
that dear blood, which makes you look so red? 
No, none of these, but causfe more high you bliss'd, 
My lady's breast you bore, her hi>s you kiss'd. 

Drummond's Sonnets itnd Madrig. 
Edinb. 1711« Fo|. 



JLIrt those fair, tboie crystal eyes^ 

Which like growing fountains rise 

To drown their banks. Grief's suUett brook«> 

Would better flow in furrow'd looks. 

Thy lovely face was never meant 

To be the shore of discontent. 

Th^ dear those waf iWi stars again. 
Which else portend a lasting rain; 
Lest the clouds which settle there 
Prolong my winter all tiie year: 
And the example others make 
In love with sorrow for thy sake. 

Dr. King's jPoem#, p. 19. 
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LESBIA, 

ON HER SPARROW. 



1 £LL me not of joy: there's none 
Now my little sparrow's gone; 
H<^ ,{tist as you. 
Would toy and woo. 
He would chirp and flatter me. 
He would hang the wing awhile, 
- Till at length he saw me smile. 
Lord how sullen he would be I 

He would catch a crumb, and then 
Sporting let it go again. 

He from my lip 

Would moisture sip. 
He would from my trencher feed, 
Then would hop, and then would run. 
And cry Philip when he*d done, 
O whose heart can choose but bleed ! 

O how eager would he fight, 

And ne'er hurt though he did bite : 

No mom did pass 

But on my glass 
He would sit, and mark, and do 
What I did, now ruffle all 
His feathers o'er, now let 'em fall. 
And then straightway sleek them too» 
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Whence will Cupid get his darts 
Feather'd now to pierce our hearts ? 

A wound he may, 

Not love convey, 
Now this faithful bird is gone ; 
O let mournful turtles join 
With loving redbreasts^, and combine 
To sing dirges o'er his stone. 

Cartwright's Pla^s and Poems. 

* With loving redbreasts.] This bird has justly been a favourite 
with some of oar most distinguished poets, and has received due at- 
tention from them in their writings. I will set before the reader a 
few instances, out of many which I have collected, perhaps rather too 
idly and unnecessarily. In a concert of birds by Browne, B. I. Song 
iii. the redbreast b thu^ distinguished : 

The mountain lark, day's herald, got on wing, 

Bidding each bird choose out his bough and sing. 

The lofty treble sung the little wren ; 

Robitif the mean, that best of all loves men, 

ThompsonV BdM. . 
In Niccols*s Guckow, p. 12, Edit. 1607, in a collection of bink we » 
meet with 

The redbreast sweet, that loves the looks of men, 

Drayton, in his Owl : 

Covering wit|i moss the deadV unclosed eye, * 
The little redbreast teacheth charity. 

Collins, in his Dirge : 

The redbreast oft at evening hours 

Shall kindly lend hit little aid. 
With hoary moss and gather^ flowers. 

To deck the ground where thou art laid. 

But above all others on this subject, Thomson is entitled to superla- 
tive praise : 

one alone, 

The redbreast, sacred to the household gods. 

Wisely regardful of th' embroiling s^y, 

In joyless fields, and thorny thickets, leave 

His shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 

His annual visit. Half afraid, he first 
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MADRIGAL. 



Jyl Y thoughts hold mortal strife, 

I do detest my life. 

And with lamenting cries 

Peace to my soul to bring, 

Oft call that prince, which here doth monarchize ; 

But he, grim-grimiing king*, 

Who caitiff scorns, and doth the blest surprise. 

Against the window beats ; then, brisk, alighti 
On the warm hearth ; then, hopping o'er the floor, 
Eyes all the smiling famUy askance, 
And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he if ; 
Till more familiar grown, the table-cmmW 
Attract his slender feet. Winter^ SM. 

See tikewite a stanza published by Mr. Mason, and originaUy intended 
by Gray to have been introduced into his Elegy : 

There scattered oft, the earliest oC the year, 
By hands unseen are show'rs of violets foand | 

The redbreast loves to build and warble there. 
And little footsteps lightly print the ground. 

• grim-grinning king.J Milton, I bdieve, has been 

justly and universally considered as unrivalled, where he says of 
Death that he 

^ Orinri'd horribly a ghastly smile. 

I cannot resist the opportunity of settii^ before ray readers a pas- 
sage, which, though dissimilar in its subject, and inferior in its merit, 
yet eminently well expresses that mixture of contrary passimii which 
is frequently sublime. I have always considered this instanofe as ap- 
proaching nearer to the manner of Milton than any thing I have met 
met with in the whole coarse of my poetical reading. In the Masque 
of the Gods, introduced in the Argalus and Parthenia of Quaries, the 
goddess of the night is thus fancifully habited: 

• her body was confin'd 

Within a coal-black mantle, thoroogb lin'd 
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Late having deck'd with beauty's rose his tomb. 
Disdains to crop a weed, and will not come. 

Drummond, Edinb. 1711 • Fol. 



With sable* furs ; her tresses were of hue 

Like ebony, on which a pearly dew 

Hung, like a spider*s web; her face did shroud 

A swarth complexion, uBdemeath a cloud 

Of black currd cypress : on her head she wore 

A crown of bumish'd gold, beshaded o*er 

With fogs and rory f mist ; her hand did bear 

A sceptre and a sable hemisphere; 

Ske siem^f shook her demy locAs, and brake 

A melanckoUf smile B. III. p.llfi. 

For this mixture of opposite passions, see Spence oo the Odjpany^ 
p. 77, a truly classical work, by no means so popular as it should bi^ 
and to which we may well apply what Dr. Johnson has asserted of 
Watts's Improvement of the Mind ; *' Whoever has, the eare of Id- 
structing others, may be charged with de6cieDce in Us d«ty, if tbit 
book is not recommended.** See also Dr. Henry Morels Mist, of God^ 
liness, B. YI. Ch. v. who compares the pleasures of this life to the 
grinning laughter of OAofft, &c. 



« Milton has arrayed night in sabki : 

with htm cnthron'd 

Sat sabU-vested night P. Lost, U. 953. 

^ Bory,"} This word teems very undeservedly disused. FaiiftiY has it in his 

Taaso: , 

And shook his wingi with roary May-dews wet. 
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TO 

SIR WILLIAM ALEXANDER*. 

X HOUGH I have twice been at the doors of Deaths 
And twice found shut those gates which ever mourn; 
This but a lightening is : truce ta'en to breathe. 
For late-bom sorrows augur fleet return. 
Amid thy sacred cares, and courtly toils, 
Alexis, when thou shalt hear wandering Fame 
Telly Death hath triumph'd o'er my mortal spoOs, 
And that on earth I am but a sad name : 
If thou e'er held me dear, by all our love, 
By all that bliss, those joys, heaven here us gave; 
I conjure thee, and by the maids of Jove, 
To 'grave this short remembrance on my grave; 
' Here Damon lies, whose songs did sometime grace , 
The mui^muripg Esk — ^may roses shade the place/ 

BRUMMOND. 

* Tbe Sir W. Alexander to whom this sonnet is addressed was af- 
terwards created Earl of Stirling. He wrote poetry, a list of whicb 
is given by Mr. Pinkerton, in his Ancient Scotish Poems, p. 121. He 
was a particular friend of our Drayton's, as should seem from tbe 
▼erses of the latter on Poets and Poesy. He there styles him. 

That man whose name I ever would have known 
To stand by mine, &c. 

There is a sensible little tract of his, entitled ^ A Censure of some 
Poets, Ancient ipd Modern,*^ and addressed to Drummond of Haw- 
thornden, hi^nttmate friend, preserved in the Edinbui^h edition of 
the latter, p. 159. 
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TO DELIA. 



Xjook, Ddia, how w' esteem the half-hlown rose, 
The image of thy blush, and summer's honour*! 
Whibt yet her tender bud doth undisdose 
That full of beauty, Time bestows upon her. 
No sooner spreads her glory in the air, 
But straight her wide-blown pomp comes to decline; 
She then is scom'd, that late adom'd the fair; 
So fade the roses of those cheeks of thine! 
No April can revise thy withered flow'rs. 
Whose springing grace adorns thy glory now: 
Swift speedy Time, feathered with flying hours. 
Dissolves the beauty of the fairest brow, 
Then do not thou such treasure waste in vain. 
But love now, whilst thou may'st be loVd again. 

Daniel, Soi|« 96. 

« 9ummer*i honour.] Honoar is fireqaently used bj 

our old ppets for beauty. The Latins used honos in the same manner 
fw pukhritudo. As in Horace: 

Non semper idem floribus est honos 
Vemis. B. II. Od. ii. 
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A VISION, 

UPON THIS CONCEIT OF THE FAIRY QUEEN. 

M ETHOUGHT I SAW the grftve where Laura lay. 
Within that temple where the vestal flame 
Was wont to bum; and passing by that way, 
. To see that buried dust of living fame 
Whose tomb fair Love and fairer Virtue \iept. 
All suddenly I saw the niiry queen: 
At whose approach, the soul of Petrarch ¥repig 
And from thenceforth those graces were not seea. 
For they this queen attended; in whose stead 
Oblivion laid him down on Laura's hearse: 
Hereat the hardest stones were seen to foleed» 
And groans of buriecl ghosts the heavens did pierqie. 
Where Homer's s^e did tremble all for grief. 
And cuKs'd th' access of that celestial thief, 

SIR W. RALEIGH. 



TO SLEEP*. 

« 

Oleep, silence' child, sweet father of sofl rest, 
Prince, whose approach peace to all mortals brings, 
Indifferent host to shepherds and to kings. 
Sole comforter of minds with grief oppressed. 

* On this subject poets of all ai^es and nations have been very elo- 
quent ; suffice it to say, that Shakspeare, in his Henry the Fourth, 
Part II. Act III. Sc i. has surpassed every thing that has hitherto sp- 
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>, by thy charmiDg rod all breatbing things 
e slumb'rmg, with forgetfulness posi^ss'd, 
id yet o'er me to spread thy drowsy wings 
lou spar'st, alas ! who cannot be thy guest, 
ice I am thine, O come, but with that ftce 
> inward light which thou art wont to show, 
ith fained solace ease a true-felt woe, 
: if, deaf god, thou do deny that graces 

Come as thou wik, and Irks^ thou wilt bequeath^ 

I long to Idas the image of my death. 

Drummond, Edinb. l6l$. 

&red on the same Hll^ject. AmA Ms laditiiFers may safely defy At 
ist bitted and indostriotts tcbelars to prodoce, from the coUeotcd 
»rk8 of all antiquity, an ioyocation of sncli transcendaot merit : 

Since I am thine, O come, &c. 

the original spirit of the Greek Epigram, the fbllotvii^ Itues are 
nposed, and, as I hate heea htfbnnedy wens lotfladed to taws teen 
&ced under a statae of Sodinitt, in the garden of the late learaad 
mes Harris, Esq. of Salisbury. It wiU be no derogation to their 
aaties to compate thiem with the conclusion of fhSaud<uUts 9oii- 
t: 

ai> soM!f uir. 

Somne s<eiii, et quanquam certissima mortis imago ei, 

Consortem cupio te tamen esse tori ! 
Hue ades, baud abiture cito : nam sic sine viik 

y itere, qaam soate est, sic sine morte mori ! 

It may be necessaiy to Inform some readers, that they atte wtittea 
r the prcsient Poet Uiureat «. In Popham*s Selecta Foemata, p. ^7, 
ey occur; but they appear to haye undergone a rerisdl coaiiderably 
»r the better, in the copy fkom which I have printed thtoi. A tradi- 
tion of them is ta be found in YhaGefitleman^s Magazine for March, 
r75, p. 144. 

« Thtt ia^ the late Thomas Warton. Sdiior. 
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• V 



TO 

THE RIVER ANKER. 

vyLEAR Anker, on whose diver-sanded diore. 

My soul-shrin'd saint, my fair Idea, lies, 

O blessed brook, whose milk-white swans adore 

Thy crystal stream refined by her eyes. 

Where sweet myrrh-breathing Zephyr in the Spring 

Gently distils his nectar-dropping showers. 

Where nightingales in Arden sit and sing 

Amongst the ^unty dew-impearled flowers; 

Say thus, fair brook, when thou shalt see thy queen, 

Lo, here thy shepherd spent his wandering years ; 

And in these shades, dear nymph, he oft had been, 

And here to thee he sacrificed his tears : 
Fair Arden, thou my Tempe art alone. 
And thou, sweet Anker, art my Helicon*. 

Drayton, Son, 53. 

* Drayton has here, in the compass of fourteen lines only, bees 
Tery profuse of fine compound epithets. Silver^anded $hore, toul' 
ghrined saints mtlk-whitt swant, myrrh-breathiug ZepJiiyr, nedmr* 
dropping thowersy dew-impear led flowers. Browne compliments Dnj* 
ton as the swain 

Who on the banks of Ancor tan*d his pipe. 

See B.I. Song t. p. 179. 
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L KNOW that all beneath the moon decays, 
knd what by mortals in this world is brought, 
n Time's great periods shall return to nought, 
That fairest states have fatal nights and days, 
know that all the Muses* heavenly lays, 
¥ith toil of sp'rit which are so dearly bought, 
Ks idle sounds, of few or none are sought, 
^d that nought lighter is ^n airy praise. 
'. know frail beauty like the purple flower. 
To which one morn oft birth and death affords, 
rhat love a jarring is of minds accords, 
iVbere Sense and Will envassal Reason's power : 
Know what I list, all this can not me move. 
But that (oh me !) I both must write and love* 

DRUMMOND. 



IVESTORE thy tresses to the golden ore ; 
Yield Cytherea*s son those arks of love ; 
Bequeath the heavens the stars that I adore, 
Atid to th' orient do thy pearls remove. 
Yield thy hands pride unto the ivory white, 
IT Arabian odours give thy breathing sw^t ; 
Restore thy blush unto Aurora bright, 
To Thetis give the honour of thy feet. 

* The fairest states have fatal nights and days,"] Fatal here mean* 
destined by the Fates, like the yford fatalis in Latin : 

Non licuit fines Italos, fataUaque arva 

Nee tecum Ausonium, quicumque est, quarereTybrim. 

uBii. V. W. 

VOL. II. I 
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Let Venus have thy graces her resign'd. 

And thy sweet voice give back unto the spheres ; 

But yet restore thy fierce and cruel mind 

To Hyrcan tigers and to ruthless bears. 

Yield to the marble thy hard heart again. 
So shalt thou cease to plague, and I to pain. 

Danidy Son, 19. 



iSiNCE there's no help, come, let us kiss and part ; 

Nay, I have done, you get no more of me ; 

And I am glad, yea, glad with all my h^rt. 

That thus so cleanly I myself can free ; 

Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows ; 

And when we meet at any time again, 

Be it not seen in either of our brows 

That we one jot of former love retam. 

Now at the last gasp of Love's latest breath. 

When his pulse failing, passion speechless lies. 

When Faith is kneeling by his bed of death. 

And Innocence is closing up his eyes. 

Now if thou would'st, wh^ all have given him over, 
From death to life thou might'st him yet recover. 

Drayton, Son. 61. 
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TO HIS LUTE. 



JVIy Lute, be as thou wast, when thou didst grow 
With thy green mother in some shady grove. 
When immelodious* winds but made thee move. 
And birds on thee their ramage did bestow. 
Sith that dear voice which did thy sounds approve. 
Which used in such harmonious strains to flow. 
Is reft from earth to tune those spheres above, 
What art thou but a harbinger of woe ? 
Thy pleasing notes be pleasing notes no more^ 
But orphan wailings to the fainting ear ; 
Each stop a sigh, each sound draws forth a tear. 
Be therefore silent as in woods before : 

Or if that any hand to touch thee deign. 
Like widow'd turtle still her loss complain. 



BRUMMONIf. 



« immelodious.'] A word very harmoDious and uBCOiii* 

taoB4 MUten luei ** ineloquent," Paradise Lost, V III. 219^ 
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TO SLEEP. 



CyARE-dianner Sleep, son of the sable Night, 
Brother to Death, in sflent darkness bom. 
Relieve my languish, and restore the light. 
With dark forgetting of my care, return. 
And let the day be time enough to mourn 
The shipwreck of my ill-advised youth * ; 
Let waking eyes suffice to wail their scorn. 
Without tlie torments of tlie night's untruth, 
jllease, dreams, the images of day-desires, 
To model forth the passions of the morrow ; 
Never let rising sun approve you liars. 
To add more grief to aggravate my sorrow. 
Still let me sleep, embracing clouds in vain. 
And never wake to feel the day's disdain. 



DanieVSon. 41. 



* The ihipwreck of my ill-advised youth,} He again says. 
Look on the dear expenses of my youth. P. 111. 

Lord Surrey upbraids Beauty, and calls it 

£nemy to youth, that most may I bewail. P. 96. 
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JVl Y heart was slaio, and none but you and I ; 

Who should I think the murder shoidd commit ? 

Since but yourself there was no creature by, 

But only I ; guiltless of murd'ring it. 

It slew itself; the verdict on the view 

Do quit tlie d^ad, and me not accessary : ' 

Well, well, I fear it will be prov'd by you. 

The evidence so great a proof doth carry. 

But O, see, see, we need inquire no further, 

Upon your hps the scaiiet drops are found, 

And in your eye the boy that did the murder. 

Your cheeks yet pale, since first he gave the wound. 
By this I see, however things be past, 
Yet heaven will still have murder out at last. 

Drayton, Son. 2. 



Alexis, here she stayed, among these pmes 

(Sweet hermitress) she did alone repair. 

Here did she spread the treasure of her hair. 

More rich than that brought from the Colchian mimes. 

She set her by these musket eglantines, 

The happy place the print seems yet to bear ; 

Her voice did sweeten here thy sugared lines. 

To which winds, trees, beasts, birds, did lend thdr ear : 

Me here she first perceived, and here a mom 

Of bright carnations did overspread her face ; 

Here did she sigh, here first my hopes were bom. 

And I first got a pledge -of promised grace. 

But, ah ! .what serv'd it to be happy so ? 

SUh passed pleasures double but new woe. 

DBUMMONO. 
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■ 

U NTO the boundless ocean of thy beauty 
Runs this poor river, charged with streams of zeal ; 
Returning thee the tribute of my duty. 
Which here my love, my youth, my plaints reveal. 
Here I unclasp the book of my chang*d soul, 
Where I have "cast th' accounts of all my care : 
Here have I summ'd my sighs ; here I enrol 
How they were spent for thee ; look what they are, 
Look on the dear expenses of my youth, 
And see how just I reckon with thine eyes : 
Examine well thy beauty with my truth. 
And cross my cares, ere greater sums arise. 

Read it, sweet maid, though it be done but slightly ; 

Who can show all his love, doth love but lightly. 

Pa|iiel, Son. ;. 



X RUST not, sweet soul, those curled waves of gold 
With gentle tides which on your temples flow ; 
Nor temples spread with flakes of virgin snow, 
Nor snow of cheeks with Tyrian grain enrolled. 
Trust not those shining lights which wrought my woe, 
When first I did their burning rays behold ; 
Nor voice, whose sounds more strange effects do show. 
Than of the Thracian harper have been told. 
Look to this dying lily, fading rose, 
park hyacinth, of late whose blushing beams 
Made all the neighbouring herbs and grass rejoice, 
And think how little is 'twixt hfe's extremes. 
The cruel tyrant that did kill those flowers 
Shall once (aye me !) not spare that qiring of ypuni. 

DBUMMONO. 
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JLiOVE, banish'd heaven, in earth was held in scorn, 

Wand'ring abroad in need and beggary, 

And wanting friends ; though of a goddess bom. 

Yet crav'd the alms of such as passed by. 

I, like a man devout and charitable. 

Clothed tlie naked, lodg'd this wand'ring guest ; 

With sighs and tears still furnishing his table 

With what might make the miserable bless'd^ 

But this ungrateful, for my good desert, 

£ntic'd my thoughts against me to conspire, 

Who gave consent to steal away my heart, 

And set my breast, his lodging, on a fire; 

Well, well, my friends, when beggars grow thus bold» 
No marvel then though charity grow cold. 

Drayton, Son. 23. 



W HAT doth it serve, to see sun's burning face? 

And skies enamell'd with both Indies' gold? 

Or moon at night in jetty chariot roll'd * ? 

And all the glory of that starry place? 

What doth it serve, earth's beauty to behold? 

The mountain's pride, the meadow's flowery grace; 

The stately comeliness of forests old. 

The sport of floods which would themselv^ embrace ? 



* Or moon at night in jetty chariot roWd?"} Browne represent 
Night as drawn in a carriage of the same materials : 

All-drowsy Night, who in a car of Jet 

By steeds of iron-gray drawn through the sky. 

BrU. Poit, B. IL Son. I p^ SS. 
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What doth it seire^ to hear the sylvans songs. 
The wanton mearlcy the nightingale's sad straiofiy 
Which in dark sh'ades seem to deplore my wrongs? 
For what doth serve all that this world contains^ 
Sith she for whom those once to me were dear, 
No part of them can have now with me here. 

DEUMMONB. 



W HY should I sing in verse, why should I frame 
These sad neglected notes for her dear sake? 
Why should I offer up unto her name 
The sweetest sacrifice my youth can make ? 
Why should I strive to make her live for ever. 
That never deigns to give me joy to live? 
Why should my afflicted muse so much endeavour 
Such honour unto cruelty to give i 
If her defects have purchased her thb fame. 
What should her virtues do, her smiles, her love? 
If this her worst, how should her best inflame? 
What passions would her milder favpurs move? 
Favours, I think, would sense quite overcome, 
And that makes happy lovers ever dumb. 

Daniel, Son. 17* 
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If cross'd with all mishaps be my poor life. 

If one short day I never speat in mirths 

If my spirit with itself holds lasting strife, 

If sorrow's death is but new sorrow's birth; 

If this vain world be but a sable stage 

Where slave-bom man plays to the scoffing stars*^ 

If youth be toss'd with love, with weakness age, 

If Knowledge serve to hold our thoughts in wars; 

If time can close the hundred mouths of Fame, 

And make what'5 long since past, like that to be. 

If Virtue only be an idle name. 

If I when I was bom was born to die ; 

Why seek I to prolong these loathsome days? 

The fairest rose in shortest time decays. 

BRUMMONB. 

* Where slave-horn tnan plays to the scoffing starsj'^ This language 
of desperation may be compared with ttiese lines of Drayton : 



Which doth inforce me partly to prefer 

The opinion of that mad philosopher, 

Who taught, that those all-framing powers above 

^As tis supposed) made man not out of love 

To him at all, but only as a thing 

To make them sport with, which they use to bring 

As men do monkies, puppets, and such tools. 

Drayton to W. Browne. 

In contradiction to this absurd and uncomfortable doctrine, let us 
Iwar what one of the wisest and greatest men this country has pro- 
duced says: '* But that nature should implant in man such a strong 
propension to religion, which is the reverence of a Deity, there being 
neither God nor angel nor spirit in the world, is such a slur committed 
by her, as there can be in no wise excogitated any excuse for. If 
there were a higher species of things to laugh at, as we do at the ape, 
it might seem more tolerable." Dr. H. More's Antidote against 
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I 



TO THE SPRING*. 



Sweet spring, thou turn'st f with all thy goodly tnait 
Thy head with flames, thy mantle bright with flow'rsy 
The Zephyrs curl the green locks of the plain. 
The clouds for joy in pearb weep down their showers. 
Thou tum*st (sweet youth) ; but ah, my pleasant houn 
And happy days with thee come not again, 
The sad memorials only of my pain 
Do with thee turn, which turn my sweets in sours. 
Thou art the same which still thou wast before^ 
Delicious, wanton, amiable, fair; 
But she, whose breath embalm'd thy wholesome air» 
Is gone : nor gold nor gems her can restore. 
Neglected Virjtue, seasons go and come, 
While thine forgot lie closed in a tomb. 

DRUMMOND. 



Atheism, p. 152, Edit. 1655. The concluding idea in this extract somef 
what reminds us of a line in Pope's Essay on Man : 

Superior beings 



Admir'd such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
jind 8houi*d a Newton as we show an ape. 



• The best of Spenser*s Sonnets is addressed to tlie Spring, Vol. V^ 
p. 73, Hughes's Edit. 

f TurfCst is b«re used for return'tt. 
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jOOK how the flower^ which liog'ringly doth fade, 
le morning's darling late, th^ summer's queen, 
loil'd of that juice, which kept it fresh and green^ 
i high as it did raise, bows low the head ; 
ight so my life (contentments being dead^ 
r in their contraries but only seen) 
ith swifter speed declines than erst it spread, 
id (blasted) scarce now shows what it hath been. 
} doth the pilgrim therefore whom the night 
f darkness would imprison on his way, 
bink on thy home^ (my soul) and think aright, 
f what yet rests thee of life's wasting day: 
Thy sun posts westward, passed is thy mom. 
And twice it b not given thee to be born *, 

Drummond, Flowers of Sion, 
1630, 4to. 



* jind twice it is not given thee to be born."] A mere reference 
ight disappoint the classical reader ; as sach, I shall make no scruple 
quote at length the well-known beautiful lines of Moschos 00 thii 
bject: 

A<, At) tkI joue^a^tti fJih I'Ttebv xa7^ xuTtov oUmlait 
H ra, "XP^^ (TcXiva) to t* tiOaXig uXav aviidoy, 
Talc^v av ^watlt yuti slg Ylog aXXo ^ov7t* 
Afxfxtg ^ ol fxsyakoi xcu xct^ltpol q o-o|>ol ayiftgt 
Otcitots VTpwTet ^otywfAsgf avawoi h x^ovl xotXa 
Ev^oixsi (V fxoKa, fjuaycfoy arspixoya vny^tloy Cnncv. 

I never saw the spirit of these verses better transfused, than in the 
dlowing extract from the very early production of a friend, whoie 
oetry is among the least of his many elegant attainments : 

Yet mark the violet, how it loads with sweets 
The pregnant gale, spreading its purple leaves ; 
The painted pink too, with the rose-bud*s bloom^ 
And fair narcissus catch th* enchanted eye. 
When winter's frost arrests the rushing stream. 
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TO THE NIGHTINGALE*. 



fewEET bird, that siog'st away the early hours^ 
Of winters past, or coming void of care, 
Well pleased with delights which present are. 
Fair seasons, budding sprays, sweet-smelling flowers : 
To rocks, to springs, to rills, from leafy bowers 
Thou thy creator's goodness dost declare, 
And what dear gifts on thee he did not spare^ 
A stab to human sense in sin that lowers. 



And binds in icy chains the sadden'd year; 
Fled is their beauty, fled that fragrant breath 
Wont to r^aie the weary passenger. 
But when the spriug etherrai mildness sheds, 
And bids the b ook its former flow resume. 
Up springs the lark, Aurora^s messenger, 
Gladdening the goat-herd with his early song; 
Each plant, each tiower, inhales the genial bceatb| 
And^ op'ning into life, again pours forth. 
Loose on the zephyr, all its wonted sweets. 
Again the violet dark resumes its hue, 
Nor wanting to the rose-bud is its blomn. 
Whate'er amid the plant creation erst 
Conspir'd to make the joyous year complete,. 
Again shoots forth, renewing ali its power : 
, Then why boasts man his origin divine, 
(Lord of the universe, creation's pride) 
His spring but once, but once his winter comes. 
And when he falls, he falls to rise no more ? 

This note has been already too much extended to admit of Dr. Jo^ 
tin's imitation of Moschus's lines. See Lusus Poet. p. 33. 

* The ancients seem to have been equally attached to this bird as 
the moderns. Attentive mention is made of it in Homer, Tbeocritas, 
Virgil, and Horace; and Mr. Huntingford, in his Apology for the 
MonostrophicB (ooe of the few cootro venial works in whkb the scho- 
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What soul can be so sick, which by thy soiig» 
(Attir'd in sweetness) sweetly is not driven 
Quite to forget earth's turmoils, spites and wrongs. 
And lift a r/everend eye and thought to heaven ? 

lar and the gentleman are most happily blended), has, by many pas- 
sages, proved it the favourite also of Sophocles. See p. S9, &c. Some 
of the best poets of this country have signified their parti^ity to it, 
in strains almost as delicious as its own. Milton's regard for it must 
be well known to all his readers, as it has been remarked by almost 
all his commentators. Hiomson *, pre-eminently the poet of nature, 
who wrote inmiediately from observation, has not been wanting in its 
praises. Gray has remembered it in his Ode to Spring. Is it not 
somewhat strange that Collins should have omitted to mention this 
bird ? In all bis poetry I recollect no allaslon to this subject, and 
have always considered the absence of Philomel as no trivial blemish 
in his Ode to Evening. But above all the panegyrics that have been 
deservedly passed upon this universal favourite, I have seen nothing 
yet that in any degree approaches the notice of one who was certainly 
no poet ; my reader will be surprised, perhaps, when I name honest 
Isaac Walton. But let him read this and judge. *' But the nightin- 
gale, another of my airy creatures, breathes such sweet loud music out 
of her little instrumental throat, that it might make mankind to think 
miracles are not ceased. He that at midnight, when the very labourer 
sleeps securely, should hear, as I have very often, the clear airs, the 
sweet descants +, the natural rising and falling, the doubling and re- 
doubling of her voice, might well be lifted above earth, and say, 
* Lord, what music hast thou provided for the stunts in heaven, m^en 
thou affordest bad men such music on eartk* .*" Complete Angler^ 
page I. 

I will subjoin a few descriptions from our older poets. Niccolshas 
been very minute on this head : 

The little Philom«i with curious care 
- Sitting fl/ortc|, her ditties did prepare, 
- And many tunes, whose harmony did pass 
All music else that e'er invented was ; 



* The elegant and ingenious Mr. Pennant has very properly quoted in his British 
Zoology every passage from Milton in winch it is mentioned. 

f The wakeful nightingale 

She all night long her amorous descant sung. P. Lost, IV. C(3$, 

I This is Thomson's : 

on the bough 

-^li-ntting, 'Spring, 735. 
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Sweet artless songster, thou my mind dost miser 
To airs of spheres, yes, and to angels lays. 

Drummond's Flowers of Sion, 



. Oae while the mean part she did sweetly warble^ 
The tenpr now, the base, and then the treble : 
Then all at once, with many parts in one, 
Dividing sweetly in division : 
Now some sweet strain to mind she doth restore. 
Which all the winter she had conn*d before. 
And fvith such cunning descant thereupon. 
That curious art neVr doctrinM any one 
With lute, with viol, or with voice in qmre^ 
That to her matchless music might aspire. 

The Cuckowy p. 18, I60T. 

Bird-fanciers are accustomed to call the practice of old birds teach' 
ing their young to sing, recording ; from this circnmstaace Drayton 
very poetically and fancifully dates the origin of mosic, winch I 
think exceeds what Lucretius has advanced on the same ral(ject, 
Lib. V. 1S78: 

....... . . Philomel in spring 

Teaching by art her little one to sing ; 

Bif whose clear voice sweet music first was found 

Before Amphion ever knew a sound. The Owt 

Browne, a very minute observer, and sometimes an accurate de- 
«criber of nature and rural objects, has remarked the same property 
of this bird : 

Under whose shade the nightingale would bring 
Her chirping young, and teach them how to sing, 

Brit. Past. B. i. Song &^ 
In mentioning the time before sun-rise he introdaces it again t 

For the turtle and her mate 

Sitten yet in nest : 
And the thrustle hath not been 
Gathering worms yet on the green, 
* But attends her rest. 

Not a bird hath taught her young. 
Nor her morning's lesson rang 
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In the shady grove : 
Bat the nightingale in dark* 
Skigingf woke the mounting lariiL 
She records her love. Shepherd'^s Pipe^ Bclog. 3. 

Browne attributes the custom of teaching to other birds as well 
le nightingale : describing a place of retirement, he says, 

Wherein melodious birds did nightly harbour; 
And on a bough, within the quickening spring, 
Would be a teaching of their young to sing. 

Book T. Song 3. 

Andrew MarveVs *<Appleton House," who touches upon the 
itingale. Vol. I. p. 65, Cooke's Edit. 

)rayton describes with great spirit a consort of birds, in which th« 
Itingale is highly distinguished : 

When Phoebus lifts his head out of the winter*s wave. 
No sooner doth the earth her flowery bosom wave. 
At such time as the year brings on the pleasant spring. 
But hunts-up to the morn the featherM sylvans sing : 
And in the lower grove, as on the rising knoll. 
Upon the highest spray of every mounting pole, 
Those choristers are perchM with many a speckled breast. 
Then from her bumish'd gate the goodly glittering east 
Gilds every lofty top, which late the humorous night 
Bespangled had with pearl, to please the morning's sight : 
On which the mirthful choirs, with their clear open throats, 
Unto the joyful morn so strain their warbling notes, 
That hills and vallies ring, and even the echoing air 
Seems all compos'd of sounds, about them every where. 
The throstle with shrill sharps ; as purposely he sung 
T' awake the lustless sun ; or chiding, that so long 
He was in coming forth, that should the thickets thrill : 
The woosel near at hand, that hath a golden bill : 
As nature him had marked of purpose, t' let us see 
That from all other birds his tunes should different be : 
For, with their vocal sounds, they sing to pleasant May; 
Upon his dulcet pipe the merle doth only play. 
fVhen in the lower brakcy the nightingale hard by. 
In such lamenting strains the joyful hours doth ply. 
As though the other birds she to her tunes would dramj 
And (but that nature by her alUconstraining law), 

' This is Milton's : 

as the wakeful bird 

Sings darkling P. !«//, III. 39. 
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Each hird to her own kind thU geoion dothimntCf 

They else, alone to hear that chamier of the night, 

(The more to ute their ears) their voices sure w^uld spare. 

That moduleth her tunes so admirably rare. 

As man to set in parts at first had learned of her* 

Poly^Olkum, Stm^ IS. 

See likewise a Tery minnte and accurate description in Sylvester^i 
Du Bartas, p. 44, fol. Edit 1641. See VoLIV. p. 1319, 1536, 
Drayton, Oldys's Edit 

To accnmnlate yet more instances of a similar nature would be 
neither difiicult nor unpleasing : 

Sed fugit interea, fiigit irreparabile tempus. 

Singula dum capti circumvectamnr amore. Yiiu;. 

To him who has been <' long in populous cities pent,** who has sel- 
dom been accustomed to view ^ each rural sight** with poetical eyes, 
and to ** each rural sound'* has turned a deaf or an unddighted ear, 
these notices, it is feared, will seem most diminutive and frivolous; 
but to others who have heard from this bird 

Strains that might create a soul 

Under the ribs of Death, 

in the luxurious groves of Hertfordshire, it is hoped, however unim- 
portant they may be, that they will at least be considered as not in* 
curiom. * 
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HAROLD'S SPEECH, 

BEFORE THE BATTLE OF HASTINGS. 



OEE, valiant war-friends, yonder be the first, the last, and all 
The agents of our enemies, they henceforth cannot call 
Supplies; for weeds at Normandy by this in porches grow* : 
Then conquer these would conquer you, and dread no fur- 
ther foe. 
Tliey are no stouter than the brute, whom we did hence exile : 
Nor stronger than the sturdy Danes, our victory erewhile: 



♦ . . . . for weeds at Normandy by this in porches grow ;] Meaning, 
that they had so exhausted their country (Normandy) by the forces 
they had drafted ^m it already, that its cities were left desolate and 
uninhabited. The expression is awkward ; but the idea is forcibly 
and not unlike what Thomson says of the effects of the plague : 

Empty the streets, with uncouth verdure clad; 

Into the worst of deserts sudden tam*d 

The cheerful haunt of men. Summer, 1. 1060« 

VOL. II. K 
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Not Saxony could once contain, or scarce the world beside^ 
Our fathers, who did sway by sword where listed them to 

bide: 
Then do not ye degenerate, take courage by descent. 
And by their buriab, not abode, their force and flight pre- 
vent. 
Ye have in hand your country's cause, a conquest they pre- 
tend. 
Which (were ye not the same ye be) even cowards would de- 
fend. 
I grant that part of us are fled and linked to the foe. 
And glad I am our army is of traitors cleared so : 
Yea pardon hath he to depart that stayeth mal-content*: 
I prize the mind above the man, like zeal hath like event 
Yet truth it is, no well or ill this island ever had, 
But through the well or ill support of subjects good or bad: 
Not Caesar, Hengest, Swayn, or now (which ne'erthdess shall 

fail) 
The Norman bastard, Albion true, did, could, or can pievaik 
But to be self-false in this isle a self-foe ever is. 
Yet wot I, never traitor did his treason's stipend miss. 
Shrink who will shrink, let armour's weight press down the 

* 

burdened earth, 
My foes, with wond'ring eyes shall see I over-priae my death* 
But since ye ali (for all, I hope, alike affected be. 
Your wives, your children, lives, and land, from servitude t© 

free) 



• Yeapardotk hath he to depwrt^ &c.] Thug Henry tht FiDtb t0 
his soldiers : 

don't wish one more : 

JRather proclaim it, Westmoreland, through ray boat, 
That he which hath no stomach to this fight 
\jsi him depart. shakspbars. 
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aimed bodi in show and zeal, then gioriously conleiid^ 
win and wear the home-brought spoils, of victory the end. 
not the Skinner's daughter son possess what he pre- 
tends, 
lives to die a noble deatib that life for freedom spends. 



DUKE WILUAM'S SPEECH. 



> live upon or lie within this is my ground or grave* 
loving soldiers), one of twain your duke resolves to have, 
be ye Normans now to seek in what you should be stout, 
:ome amidst the Ei^Iish pikes to hew your honours out^ 
:ome to win the same by lance, that is your own by law ; 
;ome, I say, in righteous war revenging swords to draw. 
vbek of more hardy foes no passed flight hath sped ye, 
e Rollo to your now-abode with bands victorious led 

Furchus, son of Troilus, in Scythian Fazo bred ye. 
n worthy your progenitors ye seed of Priam's son 
loit this business, Roljons do that which we wish be done, 
ee people have as many times got and foregone this shore, 
!Steth now ye conquer it not to be conquered more : 

this is my ground or grave,^ See the speech of Alrit 

laudian, on invading Italy : 

Hanc ego vel victor regno, yt\ morte tenebo 

Victus humum^ De Bell. Oent 530. 
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For Nonnan and the Saxon blood conjoiniog, as it may. 
From that consorted seed the crown shall never pass awaj. 
Before us are our armed foes, behind us are the seas, 
On either side the foe hath holds of succour and for ease : 
But that advantage shall return their disadvantage thus, 
If ye observe no shore is left the which may shelter us, 
And so hold out amidst the rough whilst they haul in for lee, 
Whereas, whilst men securely sail, not seldom shipwrecks be. 
What should I cite your passed acts, or tediously incense 
To present arms ; your faces show your hearts conceive of- 
fence, 
Yea, even your courages divine a conquest not to fiaai. 
Hope then your duke doth prophecy, and in that hope pre- 
vail, 
A people brave, a terrene heaven, both objects worth yoiur 

wars, 
Shall be the prizes of your prowess, and mount your fame 

to stars. 
Let not a traitor's perjurM son extrude us from our right: 
He dies to live a &mous life, tliat doth for conquest f^fat 

Albion's England, by W. Waiuer, 
Book IV. Chap. 22. 
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NORFOLK'S SOLILOQUY, 

BEFORE THE BATTXE OF BOSWORTH. 



all the camp prove traitors to my lord, 
11 spotless Norfolk falsify his word? 
le oath is past, I swore t' uphold his crowo, 
I that shall swim, or I with it will drown. 

> too late now to dispute the right, 

e any toogue, since Yoik spread forth his light, 
thumberland, or Buckingham defame, 

> valiant Cliffords, Roos, or Beaumont's name, 
jiuse they in the weaker qualrrel die ? 

y had the king with them, and so have L 
ev'ry eye the face of Richard shuns, 
that foul murder of his brother's sons: 
laws of knighthood gave me not a sword 
itrike at him, whom all with joint accord 
e made my prince, to whom I tribute bring: 
te his vices, but adore the king, 
orious Edward, if thy soul can hear 
servant Howard, I devoutly swear, 
t to have sav'd thy children from that day, 
bopes on earth should willingly decay ; 
Id Gloucester then my perfect faith had tried^ 
made two graves, when noble Hastings died. 

Bosworth Fieldf by Su: John Beaumont^ 
p. 7. 
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KING RICHARD'S SPEECH. 



IVIy fellow soldiers, though your swords 

Are sharp, and need not whetting by my words ; 

Yet call to mind those many glorious days, 

In which we treasured up immortal praise. 

If when I serv'd, I ever fled from foe. 

Fly ye from mine, let me be punish'd so : 

But if my father, when at first he tryM 

How all his sons could shinmg blades abide. 

Found me an eagle, whose undazzled eyes 

Aflront the beams which from the steel arise. 

And if I now in action teach the same, 

Know then, ye have but changed your general's name. 

Be still yourselves, ye fight against the dross 

Of those, that oft have run from you with loss. 

How many Somersets, dissention's brands. 

Have felt the force of our revengeful hands ! 

From whom this youth, as from a princely fiood^ 

Derives his best, yet not untainted blood. 

Have our assaults made Lancaster to droop ? 

And shall this Welshman with his ragged troop 

Subdue the Norman and the Saxon line. 

That only Merlin may be thought divine ? 

See what a guide these fugitives have chose. 

Who, bred among the French, our ancient foes. 

Forgets the English language, and the ground. 

And knows not what our drums and trumpets sound ! 

SIR J. BBAUMONT. 
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EARL OF RICHMOND'S SPEECH. 



XT is in vain, brave friends, to show the right 
Which we are forcM to seek by civil fight. 
Your swords are brandish'd in a noble cause. 
To free your country from a tyrant's jaws. 
What angry planet, what disasf rous sign 
Directs Plantagenefs afflicted line? 
Ah, was it not enough, that mutual rage 
In deadly battles should this race engage, 
Till by their blows themselves they fewer mfike, 
And pillars fall, which France could never shakci? 
But must this crooked monster now be found. 
To lay rough hands on that unclosed wound? 
His secret plots have much increased the, flood, 
He with his brother's, and his nephews' blood, 
Hath stain'd the brightness of his father's flowers^ 
And made his own white rose as red as ours* 
This is the day, whose splendour puts to flight 
Obscuring clouds, and brings an age of light* 
We see n6 hind'rance of those wished times^ 
But this usurper, whose depressing crimes 
Will drive him from the mountain where he stands^ 
So that he needs mttst fall without our hands. 
In this we happy are, that by our arms 
Both York and Lancaster revenge thdr harms. 
Here Henry's servants join with Edward's friends. 
And leave their private griefs for public ends.' 

SIR J. BEAUMONT. 
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SPEECH OF VOADA», 

QUEEN OF THE BBITONS, BEFORE THE BATTI.E WITB 

THE ROMANS. 



JMy state and sex, not hand or heart, most valiant frk 

witliheld 
Me (wretched cause of your repau*, by wicked Romans ill'd) 
From that revenge which I do wish, and ye have cause to 

work : 
In which suppose not Voada in female fears to lurk. 
For, lo, myself, unlike myself, and these same ladies fair 
In armour, not to shrink an inch where hottest doings are. 
Even we do dare to bid the base, and you yourselves shall see 
Yourselves to come behind in arms: the Romans too that be 
Such conquerors, and valiantly can womankind of^ress. 
Shall know that British women can the Romish wrongs re? 

dress. 
Then arm ye with Uke courages as ladies shall present, 
Whom ye, nor wounds, nor death, the praise of oaset shall 

prevent. 
Nor envy that our martial rage exceeds your manly ire. 
For by how much more we endure, so much more we desire 
Revenge, on those in whose default we are unhallowed thus, 
Whibt they forget themselves for men, or to be borne of us: 



* Her name is written indifferently Voadicea, Boadicea, Bnndaica, 
apd Bondicea. Seidell's Notes on Drayton. 
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Ve yield them tribute, and from us their legions have ^heir 

pay; 

Thus were too much, but more than thus, the haughty ty^' 
ranfs sway; 

That I am queen, from being wrong'd doth nothing me pro- 
tect: 

Their rapes against my daughters both I also might object : 

They maids deflower, they wives enforce, and use then* wills 
inall^ 

And yet we live deferring fight, inferring so our fall. 

But, valiant Britons, venf rous Scots, and warlike Picts, I 
err, 

Exhorting whom I should dehort, your fierceness to defer : 

Less courage more considerate would make your foes to 
quake : 

My he^rt hath joy'd to see your hands the Roman standards 
take. 

But when as force and fortune faiPd, that you with teeth 

should fight, ^^' 

And in the faces of their foes your women, in despite *, 

Should fling their suckling babes, I held such valiantness but 
vain : 

Enforced flight is no disgrace, such flyers fight again. 

Here are ye, Scots, that with the king, my valiant brother,. ' 
dead. 

The Latins wond'ring at your prowess, through Rome in tri- 
umph led : "^ 

* And in the faces of their foes your women, in despite. 

Should fling their suckling babes.Jl How exquisitely unnatural is 
^ profession of Lady Macbeth's in tliis way : 

I have given Suck, and know 

How tender 'tis to love tlie babe that milks me. 

I would, while it was smiling in my face, 

Have plnck'd my nipple from his boneless gums, ^ 

And dash'd the brains out, had I but so sworn « 

As you have done to this. 
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Te Man-ttar'd VktM of Scythiaii breed* tre iiere eoBemoa^ 

and more. 
Ye Daidane Brutes, last named, but in valour meant bdme: 
In your conduct, most knightly friends, 1 supersede the rest: 
Ye come to fight, and we in fight to hope and help our best 

Albion 8 England, by W. Warner, 
B. III. Ch. xviii. 



MimUS SC^VOLA TO PORSENNA. 



JjEHOLD, grim tyrant, here before tliee stands 
A man had been thy death, had not these hands 
Proved traitors to my mind: had made that grwt 
Been thine, which now's prepared for thy slave. 
If Scaevola must undergo death's doom. 
There's none but wiQ write guiltless on his tomb 
I set upon with fearless courage those 
Who were our capitors, our country's foes. 
Why are the heavens then thus against me bent; 
And not propitious to my brave intent ? 



* Pictt of Scythian breed.J Those who may be ii 

to examine into the history of this DatioD are referred to m very mas- 
terly inqoiry, entituled, ** A Dissertation on the Origin and P fty m 
of the Scythians or Goths/' by the able and ingenious Mr. Pinkerton, 
lately published. To this gentleman (if there is not an impertinence 
in the manner of my doing it), I would recommend as a motto for 
jnany of his works the following verse : 

Poet. Min. Graoci. p. 515, Cantab. I6Si. 
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What, are the gods i»ham'd to lend tlieir aid ; 

Or are they of this tyrant's pow'r afraid ? 

Or have the fate^ reserved him, that he 

In future triumphs might a trophy be? 

Whatever 'twas made them thus 'gainst me conj^HMre, 

It grieves my soul it had not its desire. 

Etruria, see what souls the Romans bear^ 

Admire the noble acts the Latians dare; 

Long after me, that will this fact yet do. 

There comes another and another too ; 

There want not those who hope to say they wore 

A laurel dyed in thy crimson gore : 

What though thy camp lies free from our alarms. 

And spoils our fields with unrevenged harms ; 

We scorn with baser blood to stain a dart, 

O king, that's only levelPd at thy heart : 

Our nobler swords will drink the blood of none. 

But thy heart-blood, Porsenna, thine alone ; 

Those who their hands will straight in it embrue. 

Walk intermixed with thy armed crew. 

Methinks I see at present one thee note, 

Who straight will hide his weapon in thy throat ; 

Hence, therefore, think each hour of thy breath 

Tp be th' assured hour of thy death ; 

Thou dost with warlike troops our walls surround. 

Hoping to lay them level with the ground. 

And think'st to famish us, whilst o^er thy head 

Hangs a revengeful arm will strike thee dead ; 

That glorious diadem which now I see 

Circles thy brow, was hop'd a spoil by me ; 

That purple robe invests thy loins shall lie. 

Thy blood be tinged in a deeper dye ; 

That very sceptre which thy hand sustains. 

Shall, tum'd a club, dash out thy cursed brams; 
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Now rule, now lord and king it, with this fate. 
Expecting still the period of thy date. 
Methinks I see how, on thy curled hrow, 
Self-rend'ring Vengeance sits enthron'd, and how 
Thy thoughts already tear me ; yet I feel 
No horror, nor my frighted body reel. 
No trembling in my joints; know, king, I can 
Both do and suffer liove the reach of man : 
In free bom souls pale terror never stood 
In competition with their country's good; 
Those souls, in whom aspiring fame her sphere 
flath plac'd, neglect the precipice of fear; 
This sacred altar, these pure fires, shall be 
Witnesses of our undaunted constancy; 
This hand, to Roman freedom so uqjust. 
Shall for its penance be consumed to dust; 
Nor is it cruel, but most right its doom, 
Since liberty it could not yield to Rome *• 

John Dancer's PoemSf 
Edit. 1660. 



* For the circumstances of this interview, see Liry, Lib. 11. S«f 
^Jso Platarch's Life of Poblicola. 
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A RECONCILIATION 

EFFECTED BETWEEN THE TWO BROTHERS, BRENN 
AND BELINE, AT THE INTERCESSION OF THEIR MO- 
THER, CONUVENNA. 



1 DARE to name ye sons, because I am your mother, yet 
I doubt to term you brothers that do brotherhood forget. 
These prodigies, their wrothful shields, forbodden foe to foe. 
Do ill beseem allied hands, even yours allied so« 
0, how seem Oedipus his sons in you again to strire? 
How seem these swords in me (aye me) Jocasta to revive? 
[ would Dunwallo lived, or ere death, had lost ^igain 
His monarchy, sufficing fewer, but now too small for twain. 
Then either would you, as did he, employ your wounds else- 
where. 
Or, for the smallness of your power, agree at least for fear. 
But pride of rich and roomsome thrones, that wingeth now 

your darls, 
It will (I would not as I fear) work sorrow to your hearts. 
My sons, sweet sons, attend my words, your mother's words 

attend. 
And for I am your mother, do conclude I am your friend : ' 
I cannot counsel, but entreat, nor yet I can entreat 
But as a woman, and the same whose blood was once your 

meat: 
Hence had ye milk (she bar'd her paps) these arms did hug 

ye oft: 
These filed hands did wipe, did wrap, did rock, and lay ye 
soft: 
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These lips did kiss, or eyes did weep, if that ye were imqn'et 
Then ply I did, with song, or sighs, with dance, with tongue 

or teat : 
For these kind causes, dear my sons, disarm yourselves : ir 

not. 
Then for these bitter tears that now your mother's cheeks 

do spot: 
Oft urge I son's and mother's names, names not to be forgot. ^ 
Send hence these soldiers: ye, my sons, and none but ye 

should fight : 
When none should rather be as one, if nature had her i^t 
What cemfbrt, Beline^ shall I speed? sweet Bremi, shidl I 

premil? 
Say yea, sweet youths, ah yea, say yea: or if I needs must 

fay, 
Say bo: and then will I begin your battle with my btnif 
Then, then some stranger, not my sons, shall close me m the 

earth 
When we by armour oversoon shall meet, I fear, in death/ 
This said, with gushing tears eftsoons she plies the one and 

other, 
Till both did show themselves at length sons worthy suck a 

mother; 
And with those hands, those alter'd hands, that lately threat - 

ned blows, 
They did embrace: becoming thus continual friends of foes. 

Albion's England, by W. Warner, 
B. III. Chap. xvi. 
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nihtianding the follomug inddetiial Rtmarkt bear no relation to 
rticular paatages in the Extracts which compose these Volumes^ 
' they are intimately connected with some of the respective Authors 
vm whom those Extracts are taken ; and being in themselves both 
» foreign as well as too extensive for insertion in the course of 
t Notes, it was thought necessary to give them a place here. 



F. QUARLES. 



selecting from this author, I have been obliged to omit 
\y of his beauties, from their unfortunate Intermixture with 
most unpardonable vulgarisms ; in gathering flowers from 
1 soils, weeds will unavoidably obtrude themselves; in 
sr however that the elegance and exactness of some of his 
ilies, which were too short to be admitted into the body o£ 
book, may not be overlooked, I take the opportunity of in- 
lucing them to the reader here, and should think that critic 
■e fastidious than clearsighted, who should be displeased 
ti them. 

Even as the soil (which April's geatle alioweri 
Have fiird with sweetness, and enrich'd with flowers) 
Rean up her suckliog plaiits,v8tiU shooting forth 
The tender blossoms of her timdy birth. 
But if deny'd the beams of cheerly May^ 
They hang their wither*d headsi and fiade awayi 

rOL. II. L 
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So man, assisted by th' Almighty's hand. 
His faith doth flourish and securely stand. 
But left awhile, forsook (as in a shade) 
It languishes, and oipt with sin doth fade. 

Job Hilitant, Med. vi. 

As when a lady (walking Florals bower) 
Picks here a pink, and there a gilliflower. 
Now plucks a violet from her purple bed. 
And then a primrose (the year's maidenhead). 
There nips the briar, liere the lover's pansy. 
Shifting here dainty pleasures with her fancy, 
This on her arm, and that she lifts to wear 
Upon the borders of her curious hair : 
At length, m rose-bod (poHing all the rest) 
She plttcks, and bosoms in her lily breast. 

Jiiat, of Queen EiikcTf Sect, n 

Sv'n as a hen (whose tender brood forsakes 
The downy closet of ber wings, and takes 
Each its affected way) marks how they feed. 
This on that crumb, and that on t'other seed. 
Moves as they more, and stays when as they stay. 
And seems delighted in their infant play ; 
Yet (fearing danger) with a busy eye 
Looks here and these If anght she can espy 
Which (unawares) might snatch a booty from ber. 
Eyes all that pass, and watches every comer ; 
Even so the aflOKtion, &c. 

•fob BUHiat^j Soct. i. 

Like as the k^ggMrdj cloistered in her mew. 

To scour her4owny robes, and to renew 

Her broken flags, preparing V overlook 

The tim'rous mallard at the sUdii^ brook. 

Jets oft from perch to perch, ttom stock to groonl, 

From ground to window, thns snrveying round 

Her dov&4>efeadier'd prison, till at length 

(Calling her noble birth to mind, and strength 

Whereto her wing was bom) her ragged beak 

Nips oCherjangUag J^tes*, strives (o hreak 

« If 1 prove her hm^gard^ 

Though that her jetses were my dear bear^ttringm 
rd whistle her off, and let hv down the wind 
To prey «t fnrtime. Otkelh. 
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Her jinglinip fetten, and be^ns to bate 
At ev'ry glimpse, and darts at ev'r^ grate. 

B. III. Emb. i. 

Even as the needle^ that directs the hour, 
(Touch'd with the loadstone) by the secret power 
Of hidden nature, points upon the pole ; 
Even so t^ wavering powers of my soul, 
Touched hj the virtue of thy spirit, flee 
From what is earth, and point alone to Thee. 

Job MiU Med. iv. 

I the beautiful song of " Sweet William's Farewell," the 
>r with great propriety adopts a nautical term from bis own 

Change as ye list, ye winds ; my heart shall be 
The faithful compass that still points to thee. « 

I perusing Quarles, I have occasionally observed that he 
sometimes taken thoughts from the w6rks of Lord Sterling, 
the passages were hardly worth noticing. Quarles was in- 
ted to Herman Hugo for the hint of writing Emblems ; the 
iest edition I have been able to meet with is that publish- 
in 1623 at Antwerp,* in tolerable good Latin Elegies. A 
slation of it appear^ Lond. 1686, by Edm. Arwaker, 
A. who very injudiciously observes, that ** Mr. Quarles 
' borrowed his Emblems, to prefix them to much inferior 
e,*' The earliest edition of Quarles^s book, that I have 
1, is in 1635 ; all the prints, from the beginning of the thicd 
It, are exactly copied from Hugo, but Hugo himself was 
original, as Andrew Alciat, a Milanese lawyer, so earijr 
535, published at Paris a volume of Emblems. Thuanus 
!S a great character of this writer. Hist. Db. 8. A smaH 
t. of Alciat's work, with the observations of C. Minos, 
ially extracted, was published at Geneva, There is a 
ty thought in one of the emblems, which consists of 9 hel- 
tumed into a beehive, and surrounded on all sides with its 
ibitants ; the motto is. Ex hello pax, I mention it solely to 
rrve, that in the Sonnet lung before Queen EBaabeth at a 
in Uie year 1590 at Westratnster, and supposed to ^ave 
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been composed by the Earl of £ssex> a thought of the same 
kind occurs : 

My helmet now shall make a hive for beet. 
And lovers* 80iig;s shall turn to holy psalms, Ac 

See Vol. III. Evans'f BaUaii. 

The writer of the same song, whoever he was, might have 
been indebted for the thought to some print of the kind. 



W. WARNER. 

Milton's commentators have omitted remarking, that in the 
following passage he ^eems to have had an eye on Warner : 

Thee bright-hair*d Vesta long of yore 

To solitary Saturn bore ; 

His daughter she $ in Saturn's reign. 

Such mixture was not held a stain, 11 Peni, 

Thus in Albion's England : 

In Crete did flourish in those days (first there that flonrish'd so) 
Uranos: he in wealth and fvit all otben did outgo. 
This took to wife (not thenforbod) his sister Vesta fiure. 

B. L Chap. i. 

The turn of thinking in th<e following lines will remind the 
reader of Pope. Sir J. Mandeville during his travels writes to 
Eleanor, the cousin of King Edward, who, according to War- 
ner's story, had fallen in love with him. The following forms a 
part of the epistle : 

Great store of beauties have I seen, but none as yoors ezacty 
Courts als6 more than stately with fair ladles in the same. 
Which seem'd but common forma to me, rememb*ring bat yonr 

name. 
When in the Hi^y Land I pray*d, even at the holy grave, 
(Forgive mtf Qod) u sigh fir fta, and thmj&r looe tgmm* 
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igaimt the fierce Arabians I the SoIdaii*s pay did take, 
Vhen ••/%, aa onseiffor Saint Oeorge Saint Eleanor I spake, 

B. X,. Chap. Iziii. 

Not on the crosB my eyes were fiz*d, but yon. 

i: 

Thy image steals between my God and me, Eioba. 



W, DRUMMOND. 

voxild be almost led to suppose that Pope had seen and 
nbered these lines; 

Ah ! as a pilgrim who the Alps doth pass. 
Or Atlas* temples crownM with winter's giass. 
The airy Gancasas, the Apennine, 
Pyrene's clifts where sun doth never shine. 
When he some heaps of hills hath overwent, 
Begins to thinli on rest, bis journey spent. 
Till mounting some tail mountain he do find 
More heights before him tlian he left behind. 

Drum. p. 38, 4to. 

So pleas*d at firrt the tow'ring Alps we try, 
Mount o*er the vafes, and seem to tread the sky { 
Th' eternal snows appear already past. 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the last; 
But those attained, we tremble to survey 
The growing labour of the lengthened way, 
Th* increasing prospect tires our wondering eyes, 
Hills peep o*er bilk, and Alps on Alps arise { 

Eatay on Crit. 228, 

le following lines, describing God moved to wrath, are in 
»n's manner: 

So, seeing earth, of angels once the inn, / 

Mansion of saints, deflow'red all by sin. 
And quite confused, by wretches here beneath ; 
The world's great Sovereign moved was to wrath, 



1 
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Thriee did he rouge himtelf, thrice finm hit foot 

Flamet iparkle did throu^ut the heBvcsly plaML 

The Stan, tboagh fixed, in their rounds did qsake; 

The earth, and eartti-embracing sea, did shake : 

Carmel and Hcmns frit it, Athos* tops 

Affrighted shrunk, and near the iEthiops 

Atlas* the Pyrennees, the Apennine, 

And lofty Grampias, which with saow doth shiae. 

Then to the synod of the spirits he swore, 

Mi|n*s care should end, and time should be no more; 

By his own self he swore, &c. 

Poems, p. 33. Edin. Ed. 1711. 

The best of Drummond's prose works is his Cypress Grove, 
^orfaich, though quaint in its style, is worth reading for its vein 
of dignified morality. Mr. Pinkerton, in his list of Scotch 
PoetSy calls it ** a poor piece* of tinsel/' and says of its authoTi 
that ** like other great poets, he could not write prose." I 
vfiW venture to assert, that he is more mistaken in his general 
position, than even in the particular instance specified. Many 
jof our best poets have rivalled, and some haTe exceeded, the 
professional prose-writers of their day. We have no contem- 
porary piece of prose to compare in purity wHh Spensei^ 
View of the State of Ireland, or even with DaniePs Apok^ 
for Rhyme. Cowley was unrivalled by any prose-writer; 
Davenant's Preface to his Gondibert is a good piece of ner- 
vous writing. Are Dryden's fine prefaces to be forgotten, or 
Pope's Letters and Pre^ce to his Works, one of the most po- 
lished pieces we have ? But, above all, the prose of Goldsmith 
is the strongest contradiction of his assertion ; it is the model of 
perfection, and the standard of our language, to equal which 
the efforts of most would be vain, and to exceed it, every ex- 
pectation folly. 



P. FLETCHER. 

At the bright lamp of Spenser, whose flame wi]l never expire 
but with our language, many inferior bards have lighted their 
slender torches. The perusal of the Fairy Queen biassed the 
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» both of Cowley and More * to the pursuit of poetry, 
to them we may add Fletcher^ who, not contented with 
ing his general taste for allegory and personification from 
lias gone so far as immediately to adopt imagery and par- 
r figures. Though it may somewhat detract from the in- 
)n of Fletcher to compare him in some instances with his 
lal, yet it is the only method of forming a real estimate of 
erits ; and as Dr. Johnson well observes, '* it is the busi- 
►f critical justice to give every bird of the Muses his pro- 
father ;" nor has he himself been backward in due ac- 
ledgment, as these instances sufficiently evince : 

Two sheplierds most I love with jvst adoring; 
That Mantttan swain» who cbang'd his slender reed 
To tnunpet^s partial voice, and war's loud roarii^. 
From Corydon to Toraus* daring deed ; 

^nd next our homebred CoUfCt sweetest firing ; 

Their steps not following close^ but far admiring: 
To Utcquejf one of these is all my pride* s aspiring. 

Purple Island^ Can. vL St 5. 

e following eulogium to his memory does equal credit to 
iart as to his abilities^ and deserves being brought forward 
tice. He is lamenting the fate of genius: 

Witness our CoUnf ; whom though all the Graces 
And all the Moses nnrs'd ; whose well-taught song 
Paraassos* self and Glorian X embraces, 
And all the learn'd, i>nd all the shepherd*8 throng ; 

Yet all bis hc^es were crossed, all sntts deny'd ; 

Discouraged, scom'd, his writings vilify 'd: 
Poorly (poor man) he liv'd; poorly (poor man) he dy'd. 

And had not that great heart ^ (whose honoured head 

Ah lies full low) pity*d thy jroful plight; 

There hadst thou lien unwept, unburied, 

Uoblest, nor grac'd with any common rite : 

Yet shalt thou live, when thy great foe|| shall sink 
Beneath his mountain tomb, whose fame shall stinks 

And time his blacker name shall blur with blackest ink. 



Preface to Us Philosophical Poems, 1647. f Spenser. 

Erizabeth. S ^^ o^ ^Mtx, 1| Burleigh^ 
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O let th* lunbic Mine Tevenge that wranK, 
Whicli cannot slmnber in thy sheets of leaid : 
Let thy abused hoppnr cry as long 
As thoe be quills to write, or eyes to read: 

On his rank name -let thine own notes be tw]i*d« 
** Oh may thai man that hath the Muses teanCd^ 
jiUve^ nor dead, be ever of a Mute adom*d /** 

Can. i. St 19. ftc 

He again touches on the misfortune of Spenser, Can. ¥i. Stan. 
52. 

But to come more immediately to the several paralld pair 
sages, let the reader compare Fletcher's Gluttonie. Can. vii. 
Stan. 80. with Spenser's B. 1. Can. iv. St. 21 and 28.; com- 
pare Fletchei^s At'mus. Cant. viii. St. 42.^^&c. with Spenser's 
Idleness. B. I. Cant. iv. St. 18.; compare Fletcher's Hmmn. 
Can. vii. St. 55. with Spenser's Wrath. B. 1. Can. It. St 33.; 
compare Fletcher's Aselges. Can. vii. St. 23. with Speosei's 
Lechery, B. 1. Can. iv. St. 24. ; compare Fletchers Pleconeeta, 
Can. viii. Stan. 24. with Spenser's Avarice. B. 1. Can. iv. St. 
27. ; compare Fletcher's Envie, Can. vii. St. 66. vrith Spenser'i 
Envy. B. 1. Can. iv. St 30. likewise with another deacriptiofi. 
B. 5. Can. xii. St. 31. Some of Fletcher's lines well exprea 
what Pope with great felicity styles, " damnmg with food 
praise*^ 

When needs he most, yet faintly, then he praises; 
Somewhat the deed, much more the means he raises: 
So marreth what he makes, and praising most, dii 



Compare Fletcher's Deilos. Can. viii. St 10. with SpensePs 
fear. B. 3. Can. xii. St. lii. There seems to me more nature 
and real poetry in Fletcher's describing him as hut starting at 
the sight of his arms, than in Spenser, who on the same occa- 
sion represents him as absolutely *^ fiyingjast amvy ;" but per- 
haps Spenser has heighteped the image by making him equally 
terrified with the sound of them as the sight; this is omitted in 
Fletcher. No one of Fletcher's figures is more consistently 
hahited than his Death. 

A dead man*8 skull supplied his helmet^s place, 
A bone his club, his armour sheets of lead : 
Some more, some less fear bis all-Jrighting face; 
put most who sleep in downy pleasure'^ bed. ~ 

Caa ^U 8t 38. 
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Yet the first of these terrific attributes is suggested b^ Spen- 
ser, who has given it to Meleager : 

Upon his head he wore an helmet ligiit. 

Made of a dead man's skull, diat seem'd a ghastl j sight. 

B.XI. Camii. StS2., 

In the preceding part of this Canto of Spenser, in which th^ 
foes of Temperance besiege her dwelling-place, we find sight, 
hearing, smell, and taste, personified, which remind us of 
Eletcher, and disgrace Spenser. I have often thought that a 
painter of 'taste might extract from the Purple Island a series of 
allegorical figures, which if well executed might do honour to 
his pencil ; though in some instances he would find Fletcher 
** nimis Poeta/" in others he would have little to do but to 
supply the colours : and as there can be no necessity for impli- 
citly tying him down to his original, the liberty of rejecting 
superfluities, and supplying deficiencies, should be allowed. 
The mottoes and impresses, which in general are very happily 
adapted, give Fletcher's figures an air of life, which in that 
particular renders them superior to those of Spenser and of 
Sackville *. The following rich figure of Hope (which is re- 
presented its masculine,) is among Fletcher's best pieces ; the 
attitude of his leaning on his attendant PoUicita, to whom 
every female grace might be given, seems worthy the notice of 
a painter. I will quote the description at length, as it affords 
me an opportunity of comparing it with a figure of Spenser on 
the same subject: 

Next went Elpinus, clad in tky-Uke blue f ; 

And through his arms few stars did seem to peep. 

Which there the workman's hand so finely drew. 

That rockM in clouds they softly seem'd to sleep : 
His rn^ed shield was like a rocky mould, 
On which an anchor bit with surest hold : 

I hold by being heldy was written round in gold. 

* ^schylus, in his ^^ Seven Chiefs against Thebes," has shown much 
fancy in the mottoes and devices of the shields of the different chiefs. 

f Pyracles, in Sidney's Arcadia, is dressed in a garment of the 
same materials : ** Upon her body she wore a doublet of tky-colour 
satin," &c. p. 42. Milton also has his *•* »ky-tinctured grain^ Para- 
dise Lost, V. SSdw But Fletcher might have had a panage in Quarles 
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NotbiDg 89 cheerful was his tbtMgktful face. 
As was his brother Fido's: fear seemed to dwell 
Close by bis heart; his colour changed apace. 
And went, and came, that sure all was not well } 
Therrfore a comely maid did oft sustaia 
His fainting steps, and fleeting life maintain : 
PolUdta she hightf which ne*er could lie or feign. 

Can. ix. St 90. 

The following is SpensePs personification, which is delineated 
with greater chastity than usual : 

With him went Hope in rank, a handsome maid, 
Of cheerful look and lovely to behold ; 
In silken aamite she was light array*d. 
And her fstir locks were woven up in gol4 : 
She always smiKd, and in her hand did hold 
An holy-water sprinkle, dipt in dew. 
With which she sprinkled favours manlfbld 
On whom she list, and did great liking show; 
Great liking unto many, but tme love to few. 

B. III. Can. zii« St. IS. 

The figure is simple, and the attributes are new ; Hope b here 
divested of her usual emblem, the anchor, (which (letcher has 
preserved) and the water-sprinkle substituted in its room, 
which gives a religious air to the image ; had it but recdved 
the sanction of antiquity for its adoption, we might perhaps 
have heard more in its praise. On their coins, the ancients, we 
find, represented Hope in the character of a sprightly girl, look- 
ing forward and holding a blossom or bud in her right hand *, 
whilst with her left she holds up her garment, to prevent its re- 
tarding her pace. On a coin of Hadrian, I have seen Fortune 

in his eye, who, after describing Parthenia in a robe bespangled with 

stars of gold, adds, 

her dishevelM hair 

Hnng loosely down, and veil'd the backer part 
Of those her aky-resembling robes ; but so. 
That every breath would wave it to and fro, 
Like flying clouds, through which you might di^over 
Sometimes one gliram'ring star, sometimes another. 

jirg, and Pur, B. iii. 

« We commonly say ** to destroy our A«jms in the huf/* 
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and Hope with this emblem. Mr. Spence has justly objected 
against Spenser^ that many of his allegorical personifications 
are inconsistent, complicated, and overdone ; he observes, that 
when they are well-invented, they are not well-marked out, 
and instances amongst others the figure of Hope now before us. 
But surely though hb general charge may be true, in this in- 
stance he has been misled by his classical taste, and too great a 
reverence for the ancients; to expect an implicit adherence to 
them in all their mythological appendages is unreasonable and 
absurd, and at once puts a stop to every exertion of femcy and 
genius; it is but doing justice to them to acknowledge that 
their emblematic figures are unrivalled ; but as their several dis- 
tinct attributes are closely connected with, and indeed drawn 
from their religion, history, dress, and manners, they must be 
considered as relatively excellent only ; we cannot be so bar* 
ren of invention, as to be obliged tamely to have recourse to 
thehr imagery on all occasions ; the religion, history, manners, 
and dress, of our own country, are sufficiently dignified to sup- 
ply a fertile imagination with combinations infinitely new, and 
to justify us in forming a style of our oy^n. Propriety in se- 
lection is every thing: to produce a strong effect from a few 
masterly outlines, and to give an individual and exclusive cha* 
racter to the personage, seems to have been the sole aim of the 
ancients. From the profusion of ornaments with which most 
modem allegorical figures are overwhelmed, we are as much at 
a los» to discover for whom they are designed, as we are to un- 
ravel a rebus or an anagram. Milton appears to have been a 
reader of Fletcher. I will conclude these desultory remarks 
on him, with noticing a few passages that have escaped the 
commentators of our divine Baid. Milton is invoking Mirth 
to bring with her. 

Nods and beeks, and wreathed tmih$^ 
8ii€h as hang on Hebe's cheek. 
And love to live m dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkUd Care deride*^ 
And Laughter holding both his sides. 

When this exquisite assemblage was formed, it is more than 
probable that th^ poet had an eye on the following passage of 
Fletcher: 
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Here sportful Laughter dwells^ here e?er AtHagi 
DeJUt all Inmpbh griefs* and wrmkUd cere g 
And twenty merry mates mirth causes fitting* 
And itniUst which, Laugkter'i sons, yet infimts are, 

PurpU liUmd, Can. i?. St. 13. Edit 1633. 

Where thou perhaps under the wkelming tide. 

Lydd. 15T. 

In the edition of 1630, Milton had written kmmnmg tide, 
which is perhaps more expressive and poetical. His first eph 
thet he had probably from the following £ne passage of Flet^ 
cher: 

While humming rivers by his cabin creeping. 
Rock soft his slumbering thoughts in quiet ease. 

Edog. 2. 

Milton uses iyllable. Comus, 208. Fletcher in his Miscel- 
lanies, page 85, has iyllabled. 



GILES FLETCHER. 

Milton is somewhat indebted likewise to the Christ's Victory 
of Giles Fletcher. Our Lord is thus described in the Wilder- 
ness, by G. Fletcher: 

Seemed that man had them devoured all. 
Whom to devour the beasts did make pretenee. 
But him their salvage thirst did nought appal. 
Though weapons none he had for his defence : 
What arms for innocence, but innocence? 

For when they saw dieir Lord's bright cognizance 
Shine in his face, soon did they disadvance. 
And some unto him kneel, and some about him dance. 

Down fell the lordly lion^s angry mood, 
And he himself fell down, in congees low ; 
Bidding him welcome to his wastful wood. 
Sometime he kiss'd the grass where he did go. 
And, as to wash his feet he well did know, 
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With fftwning tongve he lick*d away the dnsC, 
. And every one would nearegt to hkn thnutt. 
And every one, with new, forgot his former lose 

Unmindful of himself, to mind his Lord, 

The lamb stood gazing by the tiger*s side. 

As though between them they had made accord. 

And on the lion^s back the goat did ride, 

Foi^etful of the roughness of the hide ; 

If he stood still, their eyes upon him baited. 
If walk'd, they all in order on him waited, 

And when he slept, they as his watch themselves conceited. 

ter circumstantially describing the person of Jesus^ Satan 
IS introduced disguised : 

At length an aged sire for off he saw 
Come slowly footing; every step he guess'd 
One of his feet he from the grave did draw. 
Three legs he had, the wooden was the best. 
And all the way he went, he ever blest 

With benedicities, and prayers store; 

But the bad ground was blessed ne'er the more. 
And all his head with snow of age was waxen hoar. 

A good old hermit he might seem to be. 

That for devotion had the world foisaken, 

And now was travelling some saint to see. 

Since to hb beads he had himself betaken. 

Where all his former sins he might awaken. 

And them might wash away with dropping brine. 
And alms, and fasts, and church's discipline. 

And, dead, might rest his bones under the holy shrioe. 

But when he nearer came, he lowUd low 
With prone obeisance, and with curtesy kind, 
That at his feet his head he seem*d to throw; 
What needs him now another saint to find? &c. '&c. 

e thus exclaims with the most artful simplicity : 

Ah, mote my humble cell so blessed be 

As heav'n to welcome in his lowly roof. 

And be the temple for thy deity! 

Lo i how my cottage worships thee aloof. 

That Under ground hath bid hb head, in pftfof 
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It doth adore thee with tiie peeling low, ^ 
Here honey, milk, and chfsBots wild dti grow. 
The boogfai » bed of kovet opon thee rial heslew. 

Ch. Fid. Can. IL Ed. 1610. 

Compare Parad. Reg. 295. &c. Where our Saviour passed 
forty days in the wilderness : 



Till tlMte days ended, hnngcrM Hies at last 
Among wild beasts : thpy at his sight grew mitld. 
Nor sleeping him nor waking harm'd, his walk 
The fiery serpent fled, and noxions worm. 
The lion and fierce tiger glar*d aloof. 
But now an aged man in rural weeds 
Following, as seem'd, the quest of some stray ewe. 
Or witbei^d sticks to gather, which might serve 
Against a winter's day when winds blow keen. 
To warm him wet returned from field at ere. 
He saw approach, who first wi|^ curious eye 
Penis'd him, then with words thus uttered spake. 

How far the following Stanzas, whicti are but a continuation 
of what I before quoted, might have influenced Milton in his 
Comus, I leave the reader to determine. Fletcher b describing 
the Bower of Vain*Defight, to which our Lord is conducted 
by Satan: 

And all about, embayed in soft sleep, 
A held of charmed beasts aground were spread. 
Which the fair witch in golden chains did keep, 
And them in willing bondage fettered. 
Once men they llv*d, but now the men were dead. 
And tam*d to beasts, so fhbled Homer old, 
That Circe with her potion, charm'd in gold, 
Us'd manly souls in beastly bodies to immould. 

Through this &lse Eden, to his leman's bower, 
(Whom thousand sools devoutly idolise) 
Oar first destroyer led our Sa^onr. 
There in the lower roon, in solema wise. 
They dane'd arowid, and pow'd their sacrifice 



V 



To ptuinp Lyeus, and among the rest 
The jolly priest, in ivy garlands drest, 
Chanted wild Oigials, in honour of the feast 

Others within their arbours swflling sat, 

(For all the room alkrat was arboured) 

With laughing Bacchus, that was grown lo &t. 

That stand he could not» but was carried. 

And every evening freshly watered, 

To quench his fiery cheeks, and all about 

Small rocks broke through.the wall,'and sallied out 

Flaggons of wine, to set on fire that spacing rout. 

This their inhumed souls esteemed their wealths 
To crown the boozing can from day to night, 
And sick to drink themselves with drinking healths, 
Some vomiting, all drunken with delight. 
Hence to a loft, carved all in ivory white, 

They came, where whiter ladies iiak«d went, 
Melted in pleasure, and soft taagwiHhment, 
And sunk in beds of roses, amorous glances sent. 

Stan. 4V, 50, 51, 99. 

After a description of Avarice and Ambition, we are pre- 
^nted with the throne of Panglory, who is thus described : 

ji silver wand the sorcerees did sway. 
And, for a crown of gold, her hair she wore, 
Oqly a garland of rose-buds did play 
About her locks, and in her hand she bore 
A hotlow globe of glase^ that long before 

She full of emptiness had bladdered. 

And all the world therein depictured, 
Whose colours, like the rainbow, ever vanished. 

Thus the Spirit in Milton, in giving directions to the Brother, 
peaking of the haemony which he gives him as an antidote to 

he charm? of Comus, says : 

* 

. . . , if you have this about you, 

(As I will give you when we go) you may 
Boldly assault the necromancer's hall; 
Where if he be, with dauntless hardihood 
And brandish*d blade rush on him, break His glass. 
And shed the luscious llquot on the ground, 
But ui%e his tsand, I U7. 
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The goddess in Fletcher sings a song of allurement, the sub- 
ject of which is love (to use Milton's words), *• obtruding 
false rules prankt in reason's garb/' and endeavours to captivate 
our Saviour in the same maimer as Comus does the Lady; see 
his speech at length, 1. 706. A part of Fletcher's soog I pro« 
duce for its elegance : 

Sectiee the flowers that below 
Now as fresh as morning blow. 
And of all, the vii^^n rose, 
That as bright Aurora shows. 
How they all unleaved die, 
- Losing their virginity : 
Like unto a summer shade, 
But now bom, and now they fade. 
Bvery thing doth pass away. 
There is danger in delay, 
Come, come, gather then the rose, 
Gather it, or it yon lose. 
All the sand of Tagus shore 
Into my bosom casts his ore ; 
All the valleys swimming corn 
To my house is yearly borne; 
Every grape of every vine 
Is gladly bruis'd to make me wine. 
While ten thousand kings, as proud. 
To carry up my train, have bow*d. ' 

And a world of ladies send me 
In my chambers to attend me: 
All the stars in heav*n that shine, 
And ten thousand more, are mine; 
Only bend thy knee to me 
Thy wooing shall thy winning be. 

The effect of the song on our Saviour is as follows: 

Thus sought the dire enchantress in his mind 
Her guileful bait to have embosomed. 
But he her charms dispersed into wind, 
And her of insolence admonished, 
And all her optic gkuset ihattered, 

Milton uses the very expression ihattered, Comus, 799. 

I will conclude these observations on the two Fletchers with 
an extract from Howell's Letters. ** To £. Beqtowes, Esq; 
upon the receipt of a Table of exquisite Latin Poems* I mutf 
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thank you for your visits, and other fair respects you show me; 
especially that you have enlarged my quarters among these 
melancholy * walls^ by sending me a whole isle to walk in» I 
mean that delicate Purple Island I received from you, wher I 
meet with Apollo and all his daughters, with other excellent 
society; I stumble also ther often upon myself, andgrpw better 
acquainted with what I have within me, and without me : in- 
somuch that you could not make choice of a fitter ground for 
a prisoner, as I am, to pass over, than of that Purple Isle, that 
Isle of Man you sent me, which, as the ingenious author hath 
made it, is a far more dainty soil than that Scarlet Island 
which lys near the Baltic sea." Let. 66. Edit. 1650. It is 
perhaps being triflingly minute to remark, that Milton's *' Sa- 
ble Stole of Cyprus lawn." II Pen. 35. might have originated 
from G. Fletcher. 

After them flew the pr5phets, brightly stofd 

In shining latcriy and wimpled manifold. Chr, Tritun, 



MICHAEL DRAYTON. 

If we closely consider the two following passages from this 
poet, there will be no occasion to suppose with Dr. Farmer, 
(see his Essay on the Learning of Shakspeare, p. 30.) that 
Milton in his justly admired description of the swan, had a 
passage of Donne in his eye: 

the swan with arched neck 

Between her white wings mantVingi, proudly rows 
Her state with oary feet. Milton. 

The jealous swan, there swimming in his pride, 
Wi(h his arcKd breast the waters did divide, 



• He was then confined in the Fleet. 

f This word, which is highly descriptiYe, is applied by Spenser t» 
the hawk : 

Ne is there hanke which mantleth her on perch. 

B. VI. Cant. ii. 1. 32. 

VOL.11. M 
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" Hia aaify wings bim forward strongly pusbiog 
Against tbe billows with such fury mshing, 
As froDi the same, a foam so white arose 
As seemed to mock the bi^ast that them oppose. 

Man in the Moony p. 480. Edit 1619. 

1*he swan by his great master taught this good, 

T arold the Airy of the fUling flood, 

His boat-like breast, kis wings raised for his saiU 

And oar-Wce feet .... Flood. 

« 

Peck quotes an apposite passage ftom Shakspeare's Tempest, 
from which he supposes Milton to hav^ taken his epithet 
" oary." The lines are these: 

his boldhea^ 

'BoVe the contentious waves he kept, and oor'tf 
Himself with his good arms in lusty strokes 
To th' shore...... 

But had Peck been a minute reader of Drayton, he would 
have found that from him Milton copied the most material 
features in his image. It is worthy of observation, that the 
idea of the swan's having a musical voice prevails in Iceland, 
as well as in the writings of the ancients. See XJno Von Troil, 
speaking of this bird. " They are said to sing very harmoni- 
ously in the dark cold winters nights : but though it was in tbe 
month of September, when I was upon the island, I never once 
enjoyed the pleasure of a single song." Letters on Iceland, 
p. 143. 

The word " imparadis*d," used by Milton» Paradise Lost, 
B. iv. 506. and supposed by some of his first commentators to 
have been coined by him, occurs twice in Drayton, perhaps 
oftener: 

Within the castle hath the queen devis'd 
A chamber with choice rarities so fraught. 
As in the same she had imparadis'd 
Almost what man by industry hath sought 

Bar. Wars, B. VI. Stan. SO. 

See also his Poly-Olbion : 

O my bright lovely brook, whose name doth bear tlie 
Of God's first garden-plot th' imparadised grQuad 
'Wherein lie placed man. 
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The word seems to have been not uncommon with other of 
our older poets, as the following instances prove : 

For she that can my heart imparadise. 

Danid, Son. 12. 

this; j^arodizedf earth. 

4 Warner's v4». Eng. B. X. Ch. fip^ 

Thou sitt'st emparadis*d, an!i chaont'st eternal lays. 

P. Fletcher's P. Isl. Cast i. St. 14. 

As in his burning throne he sits emparadis*d. 

G. Fletcher's Chr, Triumph. Part II. St. 43. 

My soule's imparadis'd., for *tls with her. 

Habington's Castara, p. 31. Edit. 1640. 

Pope in the course of his Translation of Homer, in a variety 
of instances, has with great happiness and success availed him- 
self of the opportunity of interweaving with his version appli- 
cable passages from pur best poets, as Shakspeare and Milton ; 
perhaps in rendering the following line he had Milton in his 
eye: 



>»' 



He T7odt tcr7oX/|ocoio fxsfa alofxa xxxeinct^avwo* 

IL 10. line 8. 

Or bids the brazen throat of war to roar. Pope. 

But what he has here gained in strength, he has lost in ac- 
curacy. Homer says nothing about " brazen," Milton tempt- 
ed him to<use this epithet : 

The brazen throat of war had ceas'd to roar, 

P.JLo5t,B.XI.713. 

I was induced to quote these passages, as they will tend to 
introduce one of the most nervous and sublime lines in the 
vfho\e compass of English poetry. It is in our author's Epis- 
tle from Mortimer to Isabel: 

For which Rome sends her curses out from far 
Through the item throat of terror^reathing War. 
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S. DANIEL. 

my Silvia's memory 

Is all that I must ever live withal. 

Hym, 2*riumpk, Seen. 4, 

This simple thought reminds us of a most inimitable excla- 
mation in Sbenstone's Epitaph on his amiable relation Miss 
Dolman, who died of the small-pox at the age of twenty-one. 
This little piece of Shenstone's is one of the very rare modern 
productions, that not only resembles but rivals the dignified 
and affecting conciseness of the ancients, in their sepulchral in- 
Acri])tions. It is worth volumes of his pastorals. I will gratify 
myself by quoting it entire: 

Peramahili sue consobrinae 
M. D. 

On the other side. 

Ah Maria 

Poellarum elegantissima. 

Ah flore venustatis abrepta. 

Vale! 

Jleu quanta minus est 

cum reliquis versarif 

Quam tui 

Mtminisse ! 

In our author's funeral poem to the memory of the Earl of 
Devonshire, the following lines remind us of the immortal 
Chatham : 

Here is no room to tell with what strange speed 

And secresy he used to prevent 

The enemies designs: nor with what heed 

He marched before report : where what he meant 

Fame never knew herself, till it was done. 

Sylvester, in his Du Bartas, compliments Daniel, and calls 
him 

" My dear sweet Daniel, sharp-conceited, brief. 
Civil, sententious, for pure accents chief." 

FoL Edit. p. 82. 

In what follows, Drayton is alluded to, whom he entitles, 
" our new Naso." Daniel had prefixed a sonnet to his work. 
B. Jonson likewise has verses prefixed to it. 
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W. BROWNE. 

^HERE is an unstudied flow of music in many lines of this 
writer, that perhaps exceeds almost every thing of his contem- 
poraries. The harmony of these lines is remarkable : . 

Fair was the day, but fairer was the maid 
Who that day's mom into the green woods stray'd. 
Sweet was the air, but sweeter was hei* breathing, 
Such rare perfumes the roses are bequeathing. 

B. II. Song 3. 

Every poetical ear will be struck with the resemblance to 
Collins's : 

Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, &c* 

Eclog. ir. 

, The '* simplex munditiis'' of Horace is well imitated in the 
following expression: 

underneath whose shade 

Most neat in rudeness nature arbours made. 

B. I. Song 4. 

The thought in the concluding line of Pope's Epitaph on 
Gay, has (though I cannot say I see any reason for it,) been 
in general disapproved of by professed critics ; 

Biit that the worthy and the good shall say, 
Striking their pensive bosoms — here lies Gay, 



Browne has a simitar thought : 

No grave befits nim but the hearts of men. 



Vol. I. p. Us. 



But the thought is by no means uncommon; a variety of 
iimilar passages might be adduced. The last line but one of 
the epitaph is more justly liable to objection. I should be 
jlad to be informed of the difference between " the worthy 
md the good;" it is strange that Johnson, in his criticism on 
his epitaph, should have omitted to observe, that the second 
ine of it is borrowed from Dryden : 

Her wit was more than man, her innocenee a child. 

To the Memory of Mn. Killigrew. 
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In Browne's Pastorals, B. 1. Song 5, there occurs a whimsical 
and ridiculous play upon words, in which echo repeats tht 
two last syllables of the foregoing line which form an answer 
to it ; the tame thing occurs in Herbert's Temple, p. 182. £d. 
1709. See also Erasmus's Colloquies. Butler has treated this 
afiectation with his usual humour. 



BISHOP HENRY KING ; 

Of whom Howell in his Letters, Vol. 2. p. 28. Edit. 1650, 
gives his opinion as follows: " You have much streightened 
that knot of love, which hath been long tied between us, by 
those choice manuscripts you sent me lately, amongst which L 
find divers rare pieces ; but that which afforded me most enter- 
tainment in those miscellanies, was Dr. Henry King's Poems, 
wherein I find not only heat and strength, but also an exact 
concinnity aiid evenness of fancy : they are a choice race of 
brothers, and it seems the same genius diffuseth itself also 
among the sisters:'- I will quote also what follows, as it alludes 
to a sister of our author's. ** It was my hap to be lately where 
mistress A. K« was, and having a paper of verses in her hand, 
I got it from her. They were an epitaph and an anagram of her 
own composure and writing, which took me s^^far, that the 
next morning before I was up, my rambling fancy fell upon 
these lines: 

For the admitting of Mistris Anne Bang to be the tenth Muse, 

The vehes are not worth quoting. Dr. King, p. 88. of his 
poems, has verses upon Mrs. Kirk's bdng unfortunately drown- 
ed in the Thames. There are some lines on the- same subject 
in " Elegies by Robert Heath, Esq." Lond. 165D. p. 1. In 
the collection of Dr. King's Poems, are the verses on the Earl 
oif Dorset's death, which I have printed Vol. ii. p. 4iL They 
are to be found amongst Bishop Corbef s Poems ; but to whick 
of the two they bdong I know not. 
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AN INVOCATION TO MELANCHOLT. 

A FRAGMENT. 

I have neither the scholar's melancholy, which is emulation ; nor 
the musician's, which is fantastical ; nor the courtier's, which is 
proud; nor the soldier's, which is ambitious; nor the faiwyer's, 
which is politic ; nor the lady's, which is nice ; nor the loyer's, 
which is all these : but it is a melancholy of nune own, com- 
pounded of many simples extracted from many olgects, and, in- 
deed, the sundry contenqilation of my travels, on which my often 
rumination wraps me in a most humorous sadness. — As you like it, 

SHAKSPEARE. 



CjroDDESS of downcast eye, upon Whose brow 
^Misfortune's hand seems dimly to have drawn 
Her tints of pining ime, to thee beloi^ 
The visionary tribes of busy thought, 
That crowd in nameless shapes the mental eye; 
Ah ! teach me, gentle maid, with hermit step. 
Thy haunts to find, and erer at thy shrine. 
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By fairy hands with mournful cypress hung. 
To bend unseen an humble votary. 

Lost in sweet silent thought at eventide. 
Thou wakeful lov*st to sit by river dank. 
In shade of glen remote, or bosom'd bower. 
And ponder pleasures past with fond regret, 
Like withered I lowers that once indeed were sweet, 
Till rous'd by softest voice of village maid. 
In russet we^s bedight, with dainty hand. 
Who turns the snow-white wo€»l on simple wheel. 
Cheating slow time with rustic madrigal ; 
Tiiou meet'st the faintest sunbeam of the east 
That gilds the heath-thyme and the broomleaf wild ; 
Ere shepherd's boy has left his lowly cot. 
And heard the woodland cuckoo's matin voice ; 
Ere Dian's nymphs, who, clad in April green, 
Face the keen gale on Cyntlius' beetling brow. 
Have dash'd the sparkling dew with buskiu'd feet. 
Or shook with mellow horn the distant dale. 
When bleak December chills with icy hand 
* The drooping features of the lingering year. 
And vmms the wilder*d wanderer of home, 
I meet thee listening to the hollow blast, 
With musing ear, what time by winter's fire 
The social family of boon content 
Their evening group with smiling faces form. 
Yours is the hopeless youth whom luckless love 
Has crown'd unseemly with a willow wreath, 
In sad requital for his vows sincere ; 
His last fond sigh is yours, his longing look, 
When lost for aye he quits his own hearf s love. 
And views her parting step and waving hand. 
Lead him, indulgent Power ! to tangled glade 
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That mellow gleams beneath m3d eveniog's star; 

Or tall green forest hushM in deep repose, 

With hamlets thin besprent^ and ruins grey, 

That know no footstep save the traveller's ; ' 

Where Taliessin in hm'd days long past. 

And many a bard whose tuneful hand is cold, 

Caird forth their fabling numbers, and awoke 

The lion souls of Cambria's warlike sons ; 

Near Teivi's haunted stream, or Menai's floods ' 

Whose banks with wild embroidery Nature fring'd, 

And left her shaggy outline, that disdains 

The tawdry fimsh of the harlot art« 

Here Isqp his soul in bland forgetfulness. 

Teach him in peace to wear the heavy hour, . 

And on the dimple of his faded cheek. 

From whence the rose has long a truant been, 

A few kind tears for pity's sake let fall. 

As on he thunders 'midst a shrinking world 

With threatning gait and blood-slain'd sword in hand^ 

With tacit sigh, as sacred as the tears. 

That Angels shed when envious Satan fell. 

Thou view'st Ambition for a brittle crown 

Cut his fell passage through the hearts of kings ; 

His little day in clouds for ever set. 

At last unknell'd Oblivion's prey he falls, 

Left to the naked blast, and e'en deny'd 

The cheap and nauseous breath of rabble vile t 

No lay unletter'd marks the spot remote 

Where his poor ashes with the common herd 

Of clay-cold mortals find their last abode ; 

No face of friend, in decent sorrow sunk, 

His name remembers, or his turf protects. 

If such the rugged path that leads to fame. 

Each splendid hope and nobler aim forgot, 

VOL, II. N 
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Oh God! Fd rather be a looby peasant. 
Eat my brown bread and &tten in the sun 
On bench by highway side, or cottage door^ 
Than wait th' insulting nod of abject power. 
Than dog and fawn with base humility 
To catch her pamper'd ear and Proteus smile. 

With thee o'er many a scattered wreck of fate. 
Much may 1 love to cast a pensive eye ; 
The Castle's shattered front of rough aspect. 
High on the naked hill like fiwlco^ perch'd ; 
The moated hall in lap of lonely dell, 
From 'midst embrowning trees obscurely seen ; 
Oft may I mark with you» with you exclaim, 
*' In days of yore mtk old magnificence 
Here dwelt the baron bold, or gallant knight ; 
Here in this hall their massy armour hung ; 
Here, at the gorgeous tilt or tournament. 
Oft would the bards awake th' enlivening string 
Of airy harps to deeds of chivs^ ; 
Struck by the magic of whose minstrel chime. 
The sim-bumt ploughman as he hied him home, 
Would oft uplift his brow in mute amaze, 
And catch with ravish'd ear the far-ofif sound : 
Here oft the rafter'd roofs full blithly sui^ 
With tunes of Chevy Chace and Hardiknute ; 
Nor wanting were there, to in^ire the dance. 
Kind blue-ey'd maids full hix and peerless deem'd. 
Who lent their tempting looks and softest smiles." 

Ah ! let me rove with thee at dusky eve 
That desolated pile of Gothic niou)d, 
Where the lone lapse, of yon sequester'd stre^. 
Winding its wave neglected near the spot. 
With the wild music of its murmuring. 
Suits the sad genius of the sacred place ; 
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Where Supentjlioa o'er Ae paly tamp 
Long with sunk eye ber mkloi^t veipen rang ; 
Give ne to itaiid aghut, as by the mooii. 
Her Biq^licating martyr'd form half se«n, 
Bent on the Iragment of a broken crou, 
I view, while (hrklbig poun Nyctknene 
Her deathlike watdk-song in the ear of night ; 
Or from the lengthening aile, or tretted roof. 
Brushes with Bailing wing the stagnant dew : 
Here T^me who daily, b lis viewless flight. 
Still wider throws ohlivion'a deep'ning shade. 
Now on the mouldering tomb in grim state sits. 
And laughs at all the baseless hopes of man. 
Child of the potent spell and nimble eye. 
Young F^cy, oft in rainbow vest array'd. 
Points to new scenes that in succesaion pass 
Across the wond'rous mirror that she bears. 
And bids thy iinsated soul and wanderiiig eye 
A wider range o'er all her proqiecti lake : 
Lo, at her call. New Zealand's wastes arise ! 
Casting their shadows far alcmg the main, 
Whose brows cloud-cap'd in joyless majes^, 
No human foot hath trod since time began ; 
Here death-like silence ever-brooding dwells. 
Save when the watchmg sailor startled hears. 
Far from his native land at daiksome night. 
The shrill-ton'd petrel, or the penguin's voice, 
Hiat skim their trackless flight on kmely wing, 
Through the bleak regitms of a nameless main : 
Here danger stalks and diidis with glutted ear 
The wearied sailor's moan, and fruitless sigh. 
Who, as he slowly cuts hb daring way, 
Affiighled drops his axe, and stops awli^ 
To bear the jarring echoes kngtben'd disi, 
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That fling from pathless difi thehr luUen sound ^ 
Oft here the fiend his grisly visage shews, 
His limbs^of giant form in v^ture clad 
Of drear collected ice and stiffened snow. 
The same he wore a thousand years ago. 
That thwarts the sun-beam, and endures the day. 

Tis thus, by Fancy shewn, thou kenn'st entranc'd 
Lone tangled woods, and ever stagnant lakes. 
That know no zephyr pure, or temperate gale. 
By baleful Tigris banks, where, oft they say. 
As late in sullen march for prey he prowls. 
The tawny lion sees his shadow'd form, 
At silent midnight by the moon's pale gleam. 
On the broad surface of the dark deep wave ; 
Here parch'd at mid-day oft the passenger 
Invokes with lingering hope the tardy breeze. 
And oft with silent anguish thinks in vain 
On Europe's milder air and silver springs. 

Thou unappaird canst view astounding fear 
With ghastly visions wild, and train unbless'd 
Of ashy fiends, at dead of mui^ night. 
Who catch the fleeting soul, and slowly pace 
With visage dimly seen and beckoning hand. 
Of shadowy forms that ever on the wing, 
Flit by the tedious couch of wan despair. 
lAethinks I hear him with impatient tongue 
The lagging minutes chide, whilst sad he sits 
And notes their secret lapse with shaking head. 
See, see, with tearless glance they mark his fall 
And close his beamless eye, who trembling meets 
A late repentance, and an early grave. 

With thine and elfin Fanc/s dreams well pleas'd. 
Safe in the lowly vale of lettered ease. 
From all the dull buffoonery of life. 
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Thy sacred influence grateful may I own ; 
Nor till old age shall lead me to my tomb^ 
Quit thee and all thy charms with many a tear. 

On Omole, or cold Soracte's top^ 
Singing defiance to the threatning storm. 
Thus Ae lone bird in winter's rudest hour 
Hid in some cavern shrouds its ruffled plumes. 
And through the long, long night, regardles hears 
The wild wind's keenest blast and dashing rain. 



TO CYNTHIA, 



jr AIR are thy cold chaste beams, thy virgin face. 

Of mild ethereal hue and sweet aspect, 

How many know thee not, nor aught regard 

Thy tints delicious that are wont appear 

On evening's shadowy mantle moist and grey ! 

What though, dear maid, thou bear'st a borrowed beam» 

The sickly sbter of the gaudy sun. 

How have I gazed thy beauties ! when alone 

At close of day, pacing in mournful mood 

The yellow margin of the steril main, 

Shagg'd with the sleet-woni summit of the difl^ 

Till oft emparadised, I deem'd the scene 

Some looser cozenage of vagrant fancy^ 

Or £aury phantasm, that delusive thought 

Forms from the remnant of a passing dream. 
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Ah ! who but you bean witness to the vows 
That faultering speak of uniequifted love } 
To whom but thee does poesy unfold 
The honey'd numbers of her basMiil lay? 
This mortal coil shook off, the Poef s ^e, 
Dim'd with the dazzling radianee of tl^ stm. 
Full fondly flies to tbee» and far retired^ 
With in^iratioa by thy silver li|^ 
Surveys the changeful features of the world. 
Flitting around the throng'd ideas wait, 
Like charmed spirits obedient to his call, 
To each its place he gives^ whilst at his beck 
Sudden the shade imperfect starts to life 
And meets in form confessed its Maker's eye. 



TO PHILOMEL, 

A FRAGMENT. 



JN o noise I heard, but all was stiU as death, 
Save that at times a distant dying note 
Of spirit unseen, or Heaven's minstrelsy. 
Would indistinctly meet my ravish'd ear; 
Such as was never heard from harp or lute. 
Or waked into a voice by human hand. 
Ah, Philomel^ tii^ stiaip was thine ! 
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VERSES WRITTEN ON A WINTER'S isTIGHT. 



VV HO heeds it when the lightning's forked gleam 
The rifted towers of old Cilg^rran strikes? 
Keen from the piercing East, or when the blast 
In deathftil speed at midnight howls along 
The driftied desert, or the frozen main^ 
Or to the earth on Mona's chasmy side 
Bends the broad knotted oak — ^yet sad it i? 
To think that at this very hour, perhaps. 
The self-same blast, with angry visiting 
May play the ruffian with a vermis cheek, 
Scatter at will the few and tatter'd weeds. 
And dim with bitter tears the radiant eye, > 

Of some unnoticed daughter of distress ; 

To think that she may want Compassion's sigh. 

That in no single eye through the wide world. 

Save mine alone, her gentle image lives. 

Ye happier souls, whose winter days are none, 

Who bask in sunshine of prosj[)erity. 

And feel no flint in all the paths of life, 

How little know ye what affliction is ! 

To pine alone with sad disquietude. 

To sojourn long and late with mikednesi^ 

[n torments new to watch the slow decline 

Df each returning day without a hope, 

Vnd with dejection meet the merry mom; 

To lose good hours, and hear with aching head 

the train of blushless Folly sweeping by, 

Sor dare, though hunger gnaws; to dog its heels^ 
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Before old age comes od, and beckons death. 
Wrinkles to meet, that Laughter nerer fills. 
But mournful streams of unremitting tears ; 
And when the fiends of life their worst have done, 
To have the memory clean foigotten. 
Ere the poor body rots and fiills to dust. — 



TO THB 

MEMORY OF MISS LUCY S^ ^N, 

A young Wotnan, who, being betrayed into much undeserved wd^- 
tune, was at last thrown upon the town* and, emueiuiit^her^^ 
at the age of twO'<mA4wenty, with Suicide, was inkuminUy reused 
burial by the parish in wMeh she died, 

JriARK, hark^ methinks a calling voice I hear! 

A voice I well remember once was dear, 

*' I gave ymi all*, exclaims some shade unbless'd» 

'' The poor return, J ask b oqly rest; 

^* From Heaven's delaying hand no veogeapce 4uf , 

'^ For what is done, I deprecate on you ; 

'' Love's misled child in youth's g^y pom I die, 

** Ah ! lend a httle e^ for charity P' 

'Tis she— gdef-sunk, y^t why that haggard eye. 

Those tears, that phrensy'd step, and inward s^h. 

Those clasping hands, with deepened ^mguudi wrung. 

And Angel-tress in wild disorder flung f 

Full fondly had I hoped some luckier day. 

However distant, still might lend its ray. 

Thy winter-smitten hiies again to rear, 

Life's bitter storms but ill disposed to bear, 

* See Shakspeare's Lear. 
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And bid tliy tender frailties reassume 

Fair Virtue's injur^dgrace^ and banish'd Ij^loom, 

That Peace, with joy-fledged wing, within thy breast 

Might still find warm her long-forsaken nest : 

Much have I wish'd to me that angry Heaven 

An angel-like reclaiming power had given^ 

For ever to have won thee from disti^e^. 

And lodged thee in the arms of happiness. 

Before the sated world h^d left its prey. 

And flung thee like a faded flpwer away ; 

Vain wish, how blind to fate! — ^'tws^ e'en deny'd. 

At life's last hour to linger by thy side, 

With kind concern to assist each sinking sense, 

And lend fresh warmth to faltering penitence ; 

When dim with Death's eclipse thy speaking eye 

In trembling hope held converse with the sky. 

Or through .th' eventful past seem'd sick to run, 

And fain had found th' eventful tale undone. 

Let Levite prudence with contented sneer 

Reserve for meaner clay his abject tear» 

Ah ! may he long this luckless dust forego. 

And hoard for kindred minds his sordid woe ; 

Though thy pale bones beneath the common sky, 

Ck>ld as the heart he bears, forgotten lie, 

l*heir martyr cause to other souls they trust. 

And leave relentless Caution to be just : 

Well pleas'd he^ tearrwet mantle to have laid 

O'er thy sad wounds by fell misfortune made. 

Pity ?hall ever pla<e^ her best thoughts there, 

And kiss the spot proscribed without a fear ; 

With vindicating vojce shall damn to rest 

Base Censure's fiend-like bark, and Scandal's jest ; 

Telling weak man to him it ne'er was given, 

To mark the bounds of mercy out to Heaven.— 
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THE BEGGAR'S DOG. 



1 E pamper'd favourites of base mankind^ 
Whether with riclies poor, or learning blind. 
From your distracted yiewd oh pause awhile. 
And hear a brother's tale without a smile ; 
And let contrition note how much is due 
To all the generous cares I owe to you. , 
Whilst fattening pomp secure in cumb'rous state 
His scanty crumbs withheld, and barr'd his gate, 
Nor sullen deign'd with scorn's averted eye 
The cheaper tribute of a selfish sigh, 
The neediest suppliant of sorrow's train 
For bread I hungering sought, and sought in vain ; 
Each petty solace thus by you deny'd, 
With sleepless watch Fidelio supptied ; 
When Winter wet with rain my trembling beard, 
My falling tear he felt, my groan he heard, 
When my grey locks at night tlie wild wind rent. 
Like withered moss upon a monument. 
What could he more, agftmst the pitiless storm 
He lent his little aid to keep me warm ? 
Even now as parting with his latest breath, 
He feels the thrilUng grasp of coming death, 
With all that fond fidelity of face, 
That marks the features of his honest race, 
His half-upUfed eye in vain he moves, 
And gasps to lick the helpless hand he loves. — 
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VERSES SENT TO MRS. H- 

AT HER COTTAGE. 



1 E unendearing tribes of care and strife, 
Who haunt the Vildering paths of crowded life ; 
Ye dazzling phantoms of delusive state ; 
Ah ! fly these limits lone, and seek the great. 
Alas ! your guilty forms but ill agree 
With the sof% features of simplicity ! 
Here Harriet dwells — full studious to be blest 
With the mild sunshine of a mind at rest, 
Frbm all the world this spot remote has chose 
Well pleased to meet the mansion of repose ; 
And, as of scenes to which she has bade adieu, 
With lingering glance she takes a backward view ; 
Oft sighs to find the gentler virtues dwell 
Beneath the straw-built roof and mossy cell. 
Spirits of bliss, whose ever-guaidian care. 
With wakeful watch unseen protects the fair ; 
Your happier thoughts of heavenly hue impart, 
Theyll find a kindred soil in Harriet's heart, 
Of her warm soul refine each pure intent, 
And touch the tender chords of sentiment. 
Where feelingly aHve those charms we trace 
That beauty first had promised in her face. 
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SONNET TO MISS AKIN, 

(NOW MRS. BARBAULD), j^ 

WRITTEW IN A BLANK LEAF OF SIR WILLIAM DATBNAMT^S j^ 

GONDIBERT. ^ 

04 

1 HE luckless leaf of this most damty flower. 
That Time's inclement cloud from early, day, 
(Gathering with wizard stealth its silent power) 
Would £un in wintry grave have hid for aye. 
Much good befal thy care, kind maid ! resumes 
Its youthful pride and summer hues at last^ 
By thy soft hand attired again it blooms. 
And sweet again shall smell unmjur'd by the past. 
Far from the Muse's bay-enwoven bower, 
Like a lone vulture at her mangled spoil. 
May time o'er evil works for ever cower. 
Nor know the limits of so sweet a soil, 
Or e'en, when thou art deiad, obscure thy tomb. 
Fate has deny'd him touch thy laurel's living bloom. 



INSCRIPTION, 

WRITTEN UNPER THE PROFILE OF DR. URI* 

AsT te fecetiarum mille Senex quam libenter ag^osco! 
tu& nempe in consuetudine soles sepissime inter dicenduai 
condidi ; te quoties in memoriam revocamus, lepore quodam 
eximio, risus omnium temer^ elicientera, irrequieta subit \ 
profecto et frequens lacryma; turn demum illam in lo- 
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quendo tarn propriam jucunditatem, teque tam agresf^ et 
inconcinn^ peregrinitatis, et (ut ita dicam) rs mv8 quo- 
dammodo sapientem, yere desideramus. Viruin, ubi, o ubi 
inveniemus, cordis ade o simplicis et men ; proinde ut de 
re, magis quam de verbo, semper laborabas, in Uteris hu- 
manioribus et penitus fer^ reconditis, versatum te aspicio, 
nesdo quam bene, sed ita accurate scilicet versatum, ut 
nihil possit supra.-^ 



A PARODY ON GRAY'S ELEGY, 

WBITTEN IN A COUNTRY CHURCH-YARD, THE 
AUTHOR LEAVING COLLEGE. 



Et dulces moriens remimsdtur Ai'gos. viRC. 

1 HE sullen Tom proclaims the parting day. 
In bullying tone congenial to his place. 

The Christ Church misses homeward trip to pray, 
And High-street leave to sohtude and space ; 

O'er the dim scene in stillness steals the night. 
Save where the whistling 'prentice bars the shutter. 

Or rapid mail-coach wheels its droning flight, 
Or tinkling plates forebode th' approach of supper ; 



\ 



Save near yon tower, where now she sits and sighs, 
Curses some miscreant Raph, that Luckless Lass, 

And as his sixpence by the moon she tries. 
Shakes her despairing head and finds it brass* 
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Beneath those domes in gothic grandeur grey 
Where rears that spire its old fantastic crest, 

Snug in their mouldy celb from day to day 
Like bottled wasps the Sons of Sdenee rest ; 

Th' unwelcome call of business-bringing mom. 
The dull OIL lowing from hb neighbouring shed. 

The tythe pig's clariou, or sow-gelder's horn, 

Ne^er 'wake these fatt'ning sleepers from their bed ; 

Their bile no smoking chimneys e'er provoke. 
No busy breeding dame disturbs their nap, 

Their double chins no squalling bantlings stroke. 
Climbing their knees for rattles, or for pap ; 

Let not pert Folly mock their lecture's tofl. 
Their annual Gaudy's joys, and meetings mellow, 

Nor Quin's ghost hear with a disdamful smile, 
The short and simple commons of a Fellow ; 

The boast of cooks, the lordly venison. 

The rich ragou, and liver-tickling jelly, 
Down the red lane inevitably run. 

And at the best can only fill the belly. 

Nor you, ye spinsters, these poor men abuse, 

(Tis want of money rather than of wit) 
If thus their backward threepence they refuse. 

To your inviting charms and Billy Pitt * ; 

Can Madan's voice provoke the dull cold clay, 

Or Price's system that implies a wife f. 
Or aught the rosy goddess has to say, 

When once a man b bent on smgle life ? 

* Mr. Pitt*! tax upon birthi. t Dr. Price on populstipn. 
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Perhaps mid these unsocial yews is placed. 

Some head once member of the " Chosen Few V' 

Hands that the dazzling diamond might have graced. 
Or tip'd with ecstasy the billet-doux ; 

But Fashion to their eyes her motley page 

Rich with the rags of France would ne'er unroll ; 

Through this they lost " The Ton,"— <* the Thing/'— 
"the Rage," 
And all the soft enamel of the soul. 

Full many a bawdy pun and joke obscene, 

PennM as he pass'd by some unlucky dog, 
On the lone alehouse window lurk unseen. 

Or waste their waggish sweetness in a bog. 

Some birth-day Colonel, with undaunted breast. 

May here do generals, or defy the proctor, 
Some lee-shore Admiral here at calm may rest, 

And mutely read wall lectures for a doctor. 

Fo rule each cackling circle coxcomb smitten, 
To cheat their tradesmen and despise their betters. 

To spell their titles in the Red-Book written, 
(Should fate have kindly taught them but theur letters.) 

rheir lot forbids — nor circumscribes alone 
Their decent virtues, but then: crimes, you'll find, 

forbids with fawning face to dog the throne. 
And 'whelm with war and taxes half mankind ; 



* A club in Oxford of tlut name, chiefly consisting of noblemca 
md men of fortune. 
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The surly pangs of itubborn tnith to hide. 
To hush the tumults of rebellious shame. 

To feast the pamper'd taste of gluttoD Pride 
With sweet sauce piping hot from Learning's flame. 

Far from the turbid paths of madd'ning strife 
Their fire-side wishes never learn to stray. 

Along the turnpike road of even life« 
They keep the jog-trot tenour of their way; 

Yet even their bones from surgeons to protect. 
Some friendly tablet in the chapel ai^e. 

With snivling cherubs, and fat angeb decked. 
Excites the casual tribute of a smile ; 

The name bedizond by the pedant Muse, 
The place of fame and elegy supplies, 

Who many an L. L. D. — and A. B. — strews, 
That bid th' admiring Freshman read and rise. 

For who at Hymen's block in youthful bloom, 
Hb scholarship and freedom e'er res%n'd, 

Left the warm precincts of the common room, 
Nor sighing cast one farewell wish behind ? 

To some dear friend by stealth remembrance flies, 
A festive glass the drooping mind requires, 

Hb far-off phiz keen Fancy's eye descries, 
Even in hb pipe still live the wonted fires ; 

For me who, mindful of the life I loved. 
In these weak lines its hs^piness relate. 

And with Mr images of past joys moved. 
Compare my present with my former state ; 



i6uld e'er in future day some roamins: friend *, 

(The lions gazing whilst his horses wait) 
1 breathless speed his steps to Trin. Coll. bend. 

And waste an idle question on my fate ; 

Haply old Kitt, witli iron tears, may say t» 
To read the lessons oft Pve seen the lad> 
Crushing from broken cap the dust away, 
Limp with a paper band across the quad ; 

His listless length at breakfast would he lay 

There in that sunless comer cobweb hung, 
rods, how he crack'd his eggs and drank his tea. 

And pored upon the kettle as it sung I 

Hard by yon gate, now painted as in scorn^ 
Muttering rude rhymes he stood and fancies wild, 

ack'd with a dose of salts like one forlorn. 
Or craz'd with duns, or cross'd with bastard child j 

One morn I miss'd him in the chapel train. 
Along the court, and near his well-known fire, 

'lie eggs were placed, the kettle boii'd in vain. 
No more he came his breakfast to require. 

Next post the tidings came ; in due array 
At Hymen's shrine the youth was seen to bend \ 
lere may'st thou read, 'tis English all, a lay. 
The farewell tribute of some lonely friend J." 

* For the cast of this natural thought the author is indebted ton. 
lost inimitable passage in Churchill. 

+ The Personage kere alluded to Is no less than the author's bedU 
aaker, an old soldier much distinguished for his honesty -and rougbk 
less, and can be only understood by his friends in college. 

j: To a most ingenious and valuable friend the author Is Indebtflvl 
br the five concluding stanzas of this piece. 
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THE CHARACTER. 

Here dwelt, ere marriage call'd to joys refin*d, 

A youth to riot and to noise unknown. 
Fair poesy engaged lib gentler mind, 

And melancholy claim'd him for her own. 

Kind was his soul of softest sympathy. 
Nor pass'd in vain his friendship unretum'd ; 

Each old companion heav'd a parting sigh. 

Their master's loss each sorrowing servant moum'd. 

Yet seek not here his virtues to disclose, 

Nor learn from hence the tenour of his life. 
The best of all can paint the worth she knows, 
. With equal virtues graced, his sister, friend, and wife. 



ROSAUNiyS 

DYINO COMPLAINT TO HER SLEEPING CHILD. 

^LAs! my dearest baby, 

I grieve to see thee smile ; 
I think upon thy rueful lot, 

And cold's my heart the while, 

'Gainst wind and tide of worldly woe, 

I cannot make my way ; 
To lull thee in my bosom warm^ 

I feel I must not stay. 
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My mother will not hear 'me speak, 

My father knits his brow : 
Sweet Heavens ! were they never young, 

That thus they treat me so f 

Ye souls unkind, a fate like mine 

never may ye prove ! 
Nor live to find how bitter 'tis 

To miss the man ye love. 

My friends they all forsake me, 

Nor comfort will afford ; 
They laugh while I am thinking. 

My True-Love broke his word. 

May God amend their cruel hearts. 

For surely they 're to blame ; 
They little know what 'tis to feel 

The heaviness of shame. 

Th' ungentle hand of rude mischance 

Has 'reft my heart of rest. 
And frighted bo|)e of cheerless eye 

Lies strangled in my breast. « 

'Twas yester-eve at midnight hour, 

1 waked but to weep, 

i kissed my baby's pretty hand. 
And watch'd it while asleep; 

Its eniel far-off father 

My tender thoughts embraced. 
And in my darhng* s uifant look 

His lovely likeaess traced* 
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With smileless look a spectre form 
Advancing seem'd t' appear. 

White Fancy toU'd the death-bell slow 
Across my startled ear : 

Full well I knew its fearfol somid^ 

That sternly seem'd to say, 
^ Go speed thee to the grass green sward. 

For thou must die to day," — 



ODE TO THE MEMORY OF CHATTERTON. 



• Hunc inopem vidistis Athena 

Nil prater gelidaa ansa cot^erre cicutas, 

JUVENAL* 



Ill-fated youth, adieu ; was thine a breast 
Where fell Despair might fix her dark resolve. 
To mar thy simple heart, 
And snatch thee from the world ? 
Whilst Fancy finds a friend, and Genius charm^. 
With eagle-eye, and high-aspiring thought, 
Thy sainted memory 
Shall ever sacred live. 
When Spring, with scanty vest and maiden smile, 
Leads on the sprightly months and infant year, 
Her tears of morning dew 
Shall wet tliy death-bed cold : 
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When jocuQd Summer with her honied breath 
(Sweetening the &;olden grain and blithsome gale) 

Displays her sun-burnt f ice 

Beneath the hat of straw, 
The lily's hanging head, the pansy pale, 
(Poor Fancy's lowly followers) in meek 

Attire, shall deck thy tiirf, 

And withering lie with thee. 
When sober Autumn with lack-lustre eye 
Shakes with a chiding blast the yellow leaf. 

And hears the woodman's song 

And early sportsman's foot ; 
When naked Winter, like a Pilgrim grey. 
Of veriest rude aspect and joyless brow. 

Calls for the carol wild, 

And trims the social fire, 
Remembrance oft in Pity's pensive ear. 
At silent eve shall sorrowing toll thy knell^ 

And tell to after days 

Thy tale, thy luckless talc. 
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EPITAPH*. 

Passenger, 
To be the first in informing you * 
that over these ashes 
No tear was ever slied, and that for many 

years. 
This turf has wanted a signature, 

Is a silent satisfaction to the anonymous writer 

of this testimony. 

For a moment let oblivion withhold 

her exultation : 

With sorrow and sincerity, 

This plain stone is inscribed (by one whom 

he never saw) 

To the memory of the Reverend 

PETER ELKINTON, 

A man 

Of much genius, and many virtues. 

Whose lot it was in this world 

To live in neglect without a comfort. 

And to die in solitude without a friend. 

Great God! 
Are not these things noted in thy book ! 

* When the above Epitaph was written, the author was unac- 
quainted with the many acts of friendship which Mr. Elkintoo re* 
ccived from the Rev. R. Parr, of Norwich, 
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WRITTEN AMIDST THE RUINS OF BROOMHOLM 

PRIORY, IN NORFOLK. 



-Droomholm, thy vaulted roofs and towers sublime. 
Yield to the gradual touch of silent time. 
Whose luckless stole in dusky mantlings spread, 
Veils the fair prospect of thy once flamed head. 
And all thy beauty now but dim appears. 
Through the dark backward of a thousand years. 
Scared at the blast that hollow from the main 
Molests with sullen pause her ancient reign, 
By the wan moon-beam oft the bird of night 
Lengthens her feral note, and wheels her flight 
O'er the cold limbs that ever mouldering lie. 
Beneath the winter's wind and summer sky. 
What though in vain with curious eye we trace 
The tarnish'd semblance of the sacred place. 
With eye profane its fading tints explore, 
That mark the features of the days of yore. 
And fain would eager snatch from ruffian time 
The moss-grown fragment of a monkish rhyme ; 
What though no more at early dawn of day. 
Eve's misty hotir, or twilight's trembling ray, 
With ken full blithe the mariner espies 
Thy glittering domes and massy towers arise * ; 
Far from the dizzy mast he looks in vain. 
And longs to see his native shore again. 
What though no scanty path we here descry. 
To cheer with foot of man the sorrowing eye, 

• This Priory wai fbrmerly a gea^itark. 



Rough from the grasp of age thy walls deride 

The slighter symmetry of modem pride, 

Fancy, still fond, presents the long-drawn aile. 

And feels the brooding genius of the pile ; 

Her magic spell th* emblazon*d arms supplies, 

And gives the gorgeous pane a thousand dyes ; 

Rebuilds the trophied tomb of many a knight 

With high hung helm and ponderous spear bedigh : 

Still the damp shrines a grateful awe inspire. 

Pale burn the lamps, and rapt the stoled choir. 

Still the loud organ's peal I seem to hear. 

That wakes the slumbering soul, and tills the ravish'd ear^^ 



PROSTITUTED HONOUR ; OR, LOTHARIO ; 

A CHARACTER. 



U nmask'd by censure, unrestrained by fear, 
Shall low-bom vice its shameless forehead rear ? 
From honour's height look down with saucy brow^ 
On all the grovelhng world that toils below, 
At poverty's lone cot dare wag its tongue. 
And scom the dirty dunghill whence it spmng ? 
Thanks to those powers who gave me to deride 
Wealth's swelling port, and, tinsel'd meanness, pride. 
Silent I cannot view with patient eye 
Pageants like these that stink and flutter by. 
In days of yore with valour for her guide, 
fostice alone preferred the worth she tried ^ 
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Our gallant knights, in lov'd Eliza's reign, 

France bade be Vluiiib, and lieart-struck haughty Spain. 

Then the shrill suiiunons of the vigorous chace, 

Strung the firoi nerve, and ilush'd the ruddy fiice. 

Fashion in vain her Proteus form display 'd ; 

No public ofteriugs at her shrine were paid : 

She dared not then affriglited sense lay vf2Lfie, 

Or taint the sacred source of public taste. 

Alike reiinement tried her soft'ning sway 

To catch the sturdy manners of the day : 

Her efforts vain ! Britannia's favoured isle 

Renounced the lurking evil of her smile< 

Ye sons of Fame, whose memories impart 

A constant transport to the feeling heart ; 

From souls like yours we catch a kindred ray. 

And feel hifused the genius of the day. 

Ye Sidneys, Raleiglw, whose undaunted eye 

Flashed the keen glance of ancient liberty. 

Your hves with joy th' enraptured Muse survey* 

That claim the meed of never-fading praise. 

Oh ! what a thrilling thought, that deathless Fame 

To ages yet unborn shall tell each name 

Of those immortal few, for Albion s good, 

Who dauntless paid the tribute of their blood I 

And as she waves her legend scroll on high 

To other cUmes, in other tongues, shall cry, 

<• These are the deeds of those who never die !*' 

No more with dazzling light the regal ray 

Shines unobscured, and cheers the coming day. 

Sorrowing the Muse beholds the throne disgraced. 

Its lustre tamish'd and its gifts misplaced, 

Daub*d with false honours, whilst Lothario's mien 

]f*i:oyokea the thr^f ning eye of honest spleen ^ 



} 
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Sweird with base pride, exempt from ev'ry giacr^ 

Vice iu Lis heart, and folly in his face, 

Studious to keep the naked poor in awe. 

And grind their needy souls with harpy law. 

With silly dimpling smirk, and bland grimace. 

With smile that gads so sweetly o'er his face, 

Methinks I see him labouring to be great, 

Rais'd on the tottering stilts of awkward state ; 

First of tlie tribe who shift with ready art 

The ductile feelings of a venal heart ; 

Sir Knight become, how big dear self appears> 

And whilst the title greets his greedy ears, 

He shakes his booby head, and wonders what be hears. 

Ere luird to slumber in the nurse's arms. 

The squalling infant thus a coral charms, 

Pleas'd it attends the discord for awhile. 

And hugs the glittering bauble with a smile. 



I 



TO MYRA, 



▲Fr£R RECEIVING TWO DRAWINGS, REPRESENTING A 

VIOLET AND A BEGGAR. 



T ROM these sad scenes where care and pale dismay 
Darken with deepest cloud the coming day *, 
Where Duty breathes in vain its lengthened sigh. 
And wipes the stagnant tear from Sorrow's eye, 

* This allades te gone scenes of domeatic aflliolioo*. 



O'er aH its hopes views hovering Death prevail. 
And mourns the social comforts as they fail ; 
Say, can a novice Muse, though you inspire^ 
In artless thanks awake her sadden'd lyre ? 
For me, whose eye surveys with vain delight 
Pieria's stream and famed Parnassus height^ 

Let M all in tears his story tell 

Of widow'd dove, or sorrowing Philomel ; 

With all the tinsel'd harlotry of art 

Win the weak mind, or touch the tasteless heart : 

For me, let P 's hireling pages chime. 

Pert with the pretty cant of servile rhyme *, 
Unaw'd by power or feme's delusive ray, 
I value more a violet than a bay. 
What though, dear girl^ these worthless lays appear 
But ill attuned to meet thy nicer ear, 
Warm from the heart officious fondness flies. 
And fears no frown but that of Myra's eyes. 
For her what Gothic soul could e'er repine 
To* invoke, those worst of all coquets, the Nine* 
In Shandy mood with head en hand reclined. 
To ev'ry ill of fate and phlegm resigned, 
With surly silence, or with cold content, 
I hear (on distant scenes my thoughts intent) 
The tedious round of chat and compliment ; 
Perchance the heavy hour in part to kill. 
And keep the drowsy mind from standing still. 
Comes a dread summons from the fiend quadrille. 
With sad civility the tricks I tell. 
And gaze without emotion at a belle ; 
Whilst at my careless play and vacant air. 
Gamblers look grave, and tabbies wish to swear ; 
Till parent Dullness claims her seat again. 
Settles their features, and assumes her reign.— f 
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At those lov'd shores where Yare with ceaseless sweep 

Joins the dark hosom of the fearful deep. 

Full many a truant wish and wayward look 

Has absence cast and musing Fancy took, 

Where Friendship vacant finds an elbow chair, 

Looks round with joy and longs to linger there ; 

Where frank Good-humour ev'ry care beguiles. 

With all the social family of smiles ; 

Charm'd at the thought^ I picture Juliet near *, 

Her sprightly glance I feel, her voice I hear. 

Attentive sit, and meet, with tacit sigh 

The softer cast of pensive Myra's eye ; 

Dwell long enamoured on each blooming grace. 

That lends its 'luring influence to her face ; 

With fluttering breast I view her nicest skill. 

Teach the keen darts of Venus how to kill, 

Aud touch with busy hand each lighter dress, 

That guards the dimpled cheek and silken tress ; 

The iilmy gauze, the ribband's dazzling dye, 

(A mystic spell to catch the rustic eye). 

The waving sash, the feather's nodding plume, 

With all the powers of cambric and perfume ; 

Through such let meaner beauties of the day 

Spread wide o er vanquish'd hearts the female sway. 

At ev'ry look and random glance lay low 

A dangling coxcomb, or a flimsy beau ; 

To souls like mine no influence they impart. 

Who bribe the eye to captivate the heart. 

Slaves to the laws of taste, kt some admire 

Paulo's bold stroke, or vivid Titian's fire ; 

With critic skill, and just precision trace, 

Poussin's leara'd air, or soft Corregio's grace. 

• Juliet, the sister of the lady to whom these venei vrere ai 
dressed. 
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Id mute amaze let others trembling standi 
And feel the dark sublime of Rosa's hand ; 
Be mine the task their varied styles to view, 
And mark their blended beauties met in you. 
When the lone wretch by age and sickness led, 
Bides the chill storm, and begs for bitter bread, 
Taught by thy moving hand my tears shall flow 
The hasty followers of his helpless woe. 
Oft as I strive to chase those griefs away, 
That cloud the sunless evening of his day. 
Meanwhile Affection fondly fix'd on you — 
(The lovely source from whence its pity grew),- 
Viewing thy beggar form with joy shall boast, 
Tliat she who excites it best, must feel it most. 



ON A FRAGMENT OF SOME VERSES 

WRITTEN BY A LADY IN PRAISE OF SOLITUDE. 



JMyra ! dear maid, full many a weary hour 

In joyless speed has passed, since first mine eye 

Met the faint outline of your early hopes, 

Moist with the purest dew of Castaly : 

And who, ah! who, can willingly resign, 

The distant shadows pf ideal joys. 

In youth's fair morn by treacherous Fancy form'd, 

That, like the floating rack on yonder sky. 

Pass into nought as they had never been ? 

The time was ^once, when oft the long day through, 
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Far, far too busy for tty {>reseDt peace. 
O'er these the pensive fablings of your Muse 
I hung enamour'd, whilst viith anxious glaoce 
The kindred feelings of my youthful years, 
In visionary view full glad I found. 
And blissful dreams, familiar to my heart, 
0*er which sweet Hope her gilding pale had flung : 
Such, O ! such scenes with Myra to have shared 
Was all my fruitless prayers e'er ask'd of Fate. 
(Filling each space imperfect you had left) ; 
Oft would my partial hand the pencil take, 
And bid the sketch imreal hues assume. 
Bright beams of light and colours not its own : 
Mischance stood by and watch*d, and at an hour 
When least I thought her near, with hasty hand 
All my fair pictured hopes at once defac'd. — 
The Traveller thus, when louring skies impend, 
In sorrowing silence leaning on his staff, 
From some ascent his weary steps have gain'd, 
Breathless looks back, and pausing, ponders well 
The lengthened landscape past ; now hid he finds 
Mid j&r-off mists, and thick surrounding showers, 
Each city, wandering stream, and wildering wood, 
Where late in joy secure he joumied blythe. 
Nor met the phantom of a single fear, 
Where every cloud illumined by the sun. 
Hung lovely, and each zephyr fragrance breatb'd. 
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ADDRESS TO THE RIVER ISIS, 

WRITTEN DURING ILLNESS. 



OWEET Isis tby stream as despairing I lie. 
Thy muse-haunted marge with wild flowrets intwin'd, 

Make me grieve when I think that the moment draws nigh. 
When for ever, I fear, I must leave thee behind. 

May thy bosom with tremulous shadows impressed, 

From the waving green willow that hangs on thy shore. 
With regret miss the step of a death striken guest. 
And Echo Ibt oft for the sound of hb oar. 

Though' her lover be fallen — thy copses among 
When Pliilomd warbles at close of the day, 

May a friend ne'er be wanting to catch her lorn song. 
And welcome the loveliest herald of May. 

May the suns that Fve seen, and the cloudless blue skies^ 
The soft verdant meads, and rich woodlands around, 

Still, still feed with rapture a thousand fond eyes. 
Though I be idv distant, — or cold in the ground. 

Why dwell on the thought thenl^ sad fancy depart, 
And charm me no more with thy treacherous spell ; 

The first of past joys I dismiss from my heart. 
When to thee, belov'd Isis ! I once bid farewell. 



/^ 
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SICKNESS *. 

»SlCKNESs! I yield to thy subduing sway, 
A livid paleness o'er each feature steals ; 

Widely irregular my pulses play, 

And all my frame a listless languor feels. 

How changed, how alter'd from my former plight. 
When youthful vigour every sinew strung, 

When fancy wing'd a bold excursive flight, 
And notes of rapture warbled on my tongue. 

The dreams of pleasure which I then pursued. 
No more shall lure me with their splendid guise ; 

Nor shall my love of fame be hence renew'd. 
For sickness yields not to the great or wise^ 

The frowns of censure and the smiles of praise^ 
And all that fortune and that fate decree, 

The same indifference in my bosom raise. 
For all, alas ! is vanity to me^ 

E'en the sweet converse of the nymph I love, 
Of late so pleasing, now disgusts mine ear ; 

And should an angel whisper from above. 
His fine-ton*d accents I could scarcely bear. 



* This pdenl was inserted in the Public Advertiser, Nov. 3, 1790| 
and ascribed to the pen of Mr. Headley, a very short time before his 
decease. 
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^o medicine, mix'd with .Xscidapian art. 

Can raise my spirits or assuage my pain ; 
Por life's warm tide scarce issues from my heart. 

And slowly creeps along each circling vein. 

"Where'er by chance these weary eyeballs stray. 

O'er yon fair mirror, to its office true. 
My wasted form I shudder to survey. 

And almost doubt if 'tis myself I view. 

Dim are these eyes which once refulgent shone. 
And faint the throbbiogs of this aching breast. 

My faltering voice has lost its wonted tone, 
And all my sorrows are by sighs express'd. 

» ■ < * 
Few are the transports I can hope to share, 

Whilst here a lingering victim I remain. 

Anticipation heightens my despair, 

And retrospection sharpens every pain. 

The sports of youth, in which I once partook, 
Alas ! no more th' approving smile can wake ; 

On every scene I cast a heedless look. 
Nor know but that may be the last I take. 

Alike regardless of my friends and foes, 

I wait the coming of that awful hour. 
Which to affliction brings a welcome dose. 

And lifts the soul above misfortune's pow'r. 

Then, when exempt from each terrestrial eye, 
My trembling spirit wings the field of space. 

Congenial souls may quit their niftive sky, ^ 

And, smiling, bear me to the throne of grace. , 

VOL. II. P 
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IMITATIONS 



or 



OLD WELSH POETRY. 






THE LAMENTATION OF LLWAKCH-HEN THE BARD, 

VFON THE DEATH OP OWLAITH, A WELSH CHIEF. 



Give me some music ;- 



Now good Ceaario ; bat that piece of song. 
That c^d and antique song we heard laist night ; 
MethoQght it did relieve my passion nmch 
More than light airs, and recollected tenns 
Of these most brisk and giddy-pated times. — r- 

' tHAJJPtAllB. 



a 



Son of Beli Mawr, alas ! the beaoM ai thy glory 
tet; thy wide extended hall shall no more ghre shelter to 
lieroes that quaff the sparkling mead who gladdened at tby 
presence. A silence that is only introduced by dccth, there 
sfireads her contagion. — ^To us the days of somnr are at 
band; thy cup-bearer treads not with alacrity. — ^The 
tremUiBg strings of the barp £orget to vibrate : no longer 
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the note of victory, at the waving of the hand of thj 
bard, awakens the soul from her mansion with enchant- 
ment. — ^The foot of time, which we hear not, has trodden 
upon thy shield red and moist with blood ; already has it 
defiled with rust thy corslet ; over thy war-worm helm tk 
spider begins to scatter the thin web of Oblivion : — ^let tUs 
be thy solace; the journeying stranger shall not pass by 
the spot of thy rest without recollecting (as the hollow 
blast moves the herb that trembles at its comfortless breaft) 
the force of thy arm, and the heart-shaking thunder of 
thy footsteps ; tlie tale that fame has told of thee, shall 
lead him far from his path, and delay him at thy grave. 
The blue-ey'd damsel of his bed, at each returning day, 
shall view the sun with aversion, and cast a look over die 
hills for his return. — ^The Eagle of battle (to which thou 
wert like,) mangling her prey on thy grave, shall oft mark 
with her princely foot where thou liest, thou that wert her 
feeder, and shall flap her firm-set wing as she hears the 
neighbouring torrent rushing near thy corse. — Oft at eve 
does thy fkther say, <' my son, my son,'' and bids thy 
yoimger brother hearken as he tells of thee : thy brother's 
blood, like that of the lion's whelp, kindles for the con- 
test, and longs to succeed thee. — As wandering to pay tLee 
my tribute of grief, I distinguish the slow and tremulous 
accents of thy sire (for he yet lives,) the fall of Orwan by 
the prowess of thy spear, th' ensanguined waters of Tar- 
warth (from memory) oft seem to sparkle in his deep-sunk 
eye ; my heart is weighed down at the painful pleasure of 
his sigh, and the deepened luxury of his mourning. — ^Iliy 
white steed that of old snutf 'd the breeze in the vale, I 
meet lonely straying near thy grave, cropping the long 
tall grass that quivers over thee. — Where is now the noise 
of his hoofs, his flowing mane, the joy of the field, and 
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the lightning of his eye at the downfal of enemies ? Many 
are they whom fate has overtaken^ whom memory shall 
never recal, whom no future bard shall awaken from 
ulence, when the hirlas-hom shall open the hearts of pos- 
terity, and of the yet unborn ; the evening and the morn- 
ing sun shall gild their grave with its rays^ and the winter's 
wind shall rudely salute their wasting limbs, as it passes in 
its course to shake the turrets of Aberfl&aw, and agitate 

the sullen waters of . Thee Danger oft has met 

in the tented field, and fled dismayed. Snowden and our 
mother Mona have resounded the dash of thy deeds ; the 
cottager on their heavy-hanging brows, at midnight, has 
started at the sound by the sinking blue taper — whilst his 
trembling consort luU'd her afirighted babes to their brokeo 
slumber. Still visible are the prints of thy steeds upon 
Deudraeth ; the hours of life are past, and death only has 
been thy conqueror/' 
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LLWEN AND GYNETH. 



O fdlow, come, the song we had last nigiity 

Maik it, Cetario, it is old and plain, 

Tiie spinsters and tfae knitters in the snn, 

And tbe free maidB that weave thefar thread with hoaesy 

Do me to chant it. shaksfbaki. 



LLWEN. 

" \J MY troubled soul, I see nought save die hoUow- 
beatiug wave ; the cold iumiimry of the night shows me 
the gloomy turrets of Liathryth :— through the broken 
wall it may touch the cheek of my love as he thinks or 
dreams of me ! Moon, how I envy tliy beams ! Gyneth, 
thou youth of the spear, breaker of the crimson shield, 
liwen has left her bed of leaves, and wanders to find 
thee ; the blast flows cold from the mountains, the hun- 
ter's dog is at rest — thou art not gone to thy grave ! for 
who can look in thy face with the thoughts of death in his 
heart } yet fierce is the black-brow'd Branworth, fate is in 
the glare of his eye ; but I am a woman, and thou art my 
Love! — Branworth, sweeping storm of the South, Llwen 
entreats for the joy of her heart ; the snow-bearded bard of 
her father shall resound thy name in his hall with statdy 
steps ; the horn in the palace of thine enemy shall be filled 
to the brim, and liwen shall not forget thy mercy.- 
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'Vflmi do I«ee? Gyneth lives ki mj sig^ty conye dowft from 
tky piMon of dfeath, haste from thy grated wmdow, the siw 
ivfll soon arise, the quiek-scented foe will be near; but, 
akis! thou art not the same, I am chiird as I look at thy 
face; speak, where is thy blooming che^k and thy laiven* 
black eye ? my heart keeps not its seat as I gaze/'-^ 

GYNETH. 

** Thou dost not see me alive ; away, I am cdd as the 
dead man's hand, the eagle has eat my bones — I am but thy 
Gyneth's ghost — let Rodric and Owain, my brothers, re- 
venge me, let to-morrow's sun gleam on their shields-— 
away, where the faint traveller stops at the stream of Teivi, 
let a few stones mark my grave — we soon shall meet grace- 
ful daughter of Yrganvy — till the hunter has seen my 
grave, and the shepherd's boy has brushed the thistle from 
my restmg place, wretched am I and forlorn, frightful ■ 
my dwelling-place, it cannot be named.** — 

LLWEN. 

<' Lion of the field, art thou Men? Rodric and Owain 
are not ; old is my father, he heareth not the gladdening 
sound of the harp or the spear; liwen, his daughter, and 
Gyneth he cannot remember ; he is even at the door of 
death — many have perished before me, and have not re- 
turned ; surely they are happy ? why then should I weep ? 
jM>rrow beats hard at my heart, I obey thee, my love, and 
haste to make thy tomb; I will not look back upon 
Arfoel * — the turf of thy tomb I will build up where the 
summer-lasting flower lifts its head ; oft shall I view it in 

* Arfoel, probably ber &ther*i seat. 
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the morn, when the son looks red in the east ; and in die . 
e?eii, when it loses its glory in the western main ; when I 
am gone it will flourish. — ^Travellery with rude hand plack it 
not up, l^ut a little while it tarrieth, it will join the dust of 
the daughter of Yrganvy. 

%* For an account of these two last pieces, See FugitiYe Pieces. 
Printed for C. Dillt. 
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